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Heigh ho — back to school we go! 


And back to school go some forty 
million bright-eyed American 
youngsters — all set for another 
year of vigorous physical, mental, 
and social growth. 

What they gain from this expe- 
rience will depend essentially up- 
on their individual abilities. How 
they progress will be determined 
by skillful, intelligent teacher 
guidance and access to truly mod- 
ern educational equipment. 

More than one million school 
executives and teachers—the larg- 
est professional group in America 


—will be engaged in this gigan- 
tic task. 

Today's youngsters must be pre- 
pared to carry on successfully the 
ideals for which Americans have 
fought and for which they will 
continue to fight both in war 
and in peace. 

To assist in this monumental 
work, the editors of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia have built 
into its fifteen easily accessible 
volumes the kind of material that 
gives American boys and girls 


room to grow. 


Ue 


Wid : 


“ROOM TO GROW! 


COMPTONS Z.iced ENCYCLOPEDIA 


WM. E. McNURLAN, Dist. Manager + Martinsville, Illinois 


October, 1945 
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The White House 


Conference 
On Kasal E deiviiliain 


I. is of outstanding significance that 
in the midst of the war period 230 
leaders in education, government, 
labor, industry, and agriculture, from 
forty-three states came together in 
Washington, D. C., on October 3, 4 
and 5, 1944, upon invitation of Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt and Mrs. 
Roosevelt for the first White House 
Conference on Rural Education. That 
these national leaders felt real concern 
for the plight of rural education, is 
evident. 

The conference itself was not 
financed by Government funds or by 
private grants, but by the teachers 
themselves. It was not called by the 
Government, but by three divisions of 
the National Education Association. 
It was devoted entirely to education 
for rural children and youth. Some 
of our own leaders from Illinois, in- 
cluding Irving F. Pearson, Executive 
Secretary of the Illinois Education 
Association ; John Strohm and Jerry 
Walker of Prairie Farmer were 
among those who made the initial 
plans for the conference. 


The Problems 


Many of the best and most of the 
poorest schools are in rural areas. 

This was the point that was made 
by Dr. Howard A. Dawson, secretary 
of the department of Rural Education 
of the National Education Associ- 
ation, and his point is as applicable to 
Illinois as to any state in the Nation. 
We are all aware, of course, that IIli- 
nois heads the list of states in the num- 
ber of administrative districts, and of 
this fact many of us are not too proud. 

Dr. Dawson pointed out that the 
education of half of the Nation’s chil- 
dren is supported by 38 percent of the 
funds, that rural schools are most 
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Its M for 
Illinois Schools 


often small schools, and that as a re- 
sult their per pupil costs are high, their 
educational opportunities limited, and 
many of their teachers inadequately 
trained. 

In Illinois our rural schools are 
small ; half of the one-teacher schools 
have fewer than ten in average daily 
attendance. Many of them offer only 
eight months schooling, and even in 
normal times their teachers move into 
the villages and cities as rapidly as 
they can get better jobs. 

Because of these circumstances we 
are facing a crisis in education in this 
country, pointed out Dr. Dawson. 

Rural schools have experienced an 
overwhelming loss as a result of the 
rapid war-time turnover in teachers, 
and the cause has been relatively low 
salaries in a period of high living 
costs. 

That, too, is the situation which will 
prevail in Illinois until after July 1, 
1946, the effective date of our new law 
providing for a $1,200 minimum an- 
nual salary for teachers. 

We hope this law will tend to en- 
courage teachers to get training for 
rural schools, for in most of the teach- 
ers colleges there are very few, less 
than thirty in Illinois teachers col- 
leges, who are now taking training 
specifically for teaching in rural 
schools. Every year we need a total 
of some 8,700 one-room rural school 
teachers.* 

The Solutions 

The solutions as indicated by Dr. 
Dawson are: to enlarge the character 
and scope of rural education, to equal- 
ize educational opportunity, to pro- 
vide better trained teachers, to pro- 

*A sampling made by the I.E.A. Director of 
Research in September, 1942, indicated that nearly 


half (49.9 percent) of rural teachers were in that 
year new to their positions. 
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vide better and more adequate ma- 
terials and buildings, to provide 
proper administrative and attendance 
units, and to provide adequate finance. 

We all agree with him, I think, that 
“rural schools are a fundamental and 
indispensable means of building and 
maintaining in America the most 
glorious rural life anywhere in the 
world.” 

We in Illinois should take consider- 
able encouragement from the state- 
ment made by our late President 
Roosevelt. “The chief problem of 
rural education,” he said, “is the prob- 
lem of dollars and cents. The Federal 
Government should render financial 
aid where it is needed, and it should 
never involve governmental interfer- 
ence with state and local administra- 
tion and control.” 

This statement, I am sure, is in ac- 
cord with the Illinois philosophy, for 
we want to retain control of the ad- 
ministration of funds spent for educa- 
tion no matter where they come from. 

We believe our people in our rural 
communities are capable, with help 
and advice from state and possibly 
federal experts, of administering 
funds in a manner which will result 
in the best kind of schools for rural 
areas. 

It is now generally accepted, I be- 
lieve, that state and federal aid will 
be necessary if even Illinois is to have 
the kind of schools in rural areas that 
it should have. 


The Meat of the Conference 


The meat of the conference and of 
the report of the White House Con- 
ference on Rural Education is in the 
reports of ten different groups. Each 
of these reports should receive careful 
study by all of those interested in im- 
proving rural education in Illinois. 

It was my privilege to act as chair- 
man of the group on Rural Education 
in the Structure of Democracy. In 
this group we had an outstandingly 
fine quality of people, representing 
farm folks, educators—including a 
university president—and those who 
represented the interests of the public 
at large, such as editors of farm maga- 
zines. Let me take from this group 
report only two paragraphs which I 
think have great significance to the 


people in Illinois. The first paragraph 
reads: 
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It is highly desirable to keep control of 
rural education as fully as possible in the 
hands of the people themselves. Because 
urban areas are influenced by the quality of 
education of those who migrate to them 
from rural areas, urban areas have a re- 
sponsibility in bearing through federal and 
state aid an increasing share of the cost of 
rural education. Rural and urban citizens 
should take such steps as are necessary and 
reasonable to insure an adequate educa- 
tional program for all rural people without 
regard to wealth, birth, or accidental condi- 
tions and circumstances. 

We in Illinois, I think, have taken 
the first step in the direction of pro- 
viding that kind of program with the 
passage of our law making it possible 
for counties to set up school survey 
committees. These school survey com- 
mittes if they do an effective job will 
recognize the interdependence. of 
rural and urban areas. They will plan 
the kind of school districts that can 
provide school programs which will 
contribute to the educational welfare 
not only of those who plan ‘to live in 
urban areas, but also of those who 
plan to live in rural areas. 

The second paragraph of the report 
referred to above is as follows: 

The responsibility for providing adequate 
educational opportunities for rural people 
has been placed largely in the hands of local 
people through elected directors and school 
boards. Failure to fulfill this responsibility 
adequately has resulted in some instances in 
state legislatures taking it from local con- 
trol and assigning it to state boards or com- 
missions. This tendency may be avoided by 
creating more effective local administrative 
units composed of natural communities or 
combinations of such communities. The ad- 
ministrative units must be large enough to 
provide on an economic basis essential ad- 
ministrative and supervisory services. 

It is quite apparent to me that if 
the school boards and school directors 
of the state of Illinois, into whose 
hands has been placed the responsi- 
bility for the decision as to whether a 
county school committee is to be set 
up, do not act on this privilege, it will 
then be up to the Legislature in the 
state of Illinois, which is the supreme 
school board for the State, to take ac- 
tion in their stead. As you study the 
statistics of school enrollment and 
sizes of school districts, financial sup- 
port for schools, and the school pro- 
grams themselves, you cannot but 
come to the conclusion, if you are a 
fair-minded person, that rural schools, 
especially in the state of Illinois, are 
in serious need of reorganization. 

Turning now tc the other commit- 
tee reports, the one which is of great 
interest to me because of my field of 
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work, is the group report on Educa- 
tion for Community Living. Let us 
examine some of the points made by 
this report. It says first the rural com- 
munities have a major part to play in 
modern civilization. 


The Rural School 
in Community Life 


In Illinois the fact that the dual type 
of school district organization pre- 
vails—wherein a secondary school 
district with its own school board 
overlies one or more elementary dis- 
tricts, each with its own board, no one 
of which is coextensive with a natural 
community—makes it difficult if not 
impossible for the schools to play 
much of a part in community life. 

In the reorganization of our schools 
in the state of Illinois, therefore, it is 
my hope that primary emphasis will 
be given to the development of com- 
munity school districts, both for ele- 
mentary and secondary purposes. 

The second point made by this 
group is that rural education must be 
related to the economic processes of 
community life. In many of our 
schools our Smith-Hughes depart- 
ments make the only contribution in 
this area. Too often, however, these 
departments have limited themselves 
to vocational education. They must 
now broaden their programs to in- 
clude not only marketing and con- 
sumption, but the improvement of 
group and community life as well. 

The third point made by this group 
is that education in rural areas should 
make possible intelligent and produc- 
tive participation in the political life 
of the local community, the state, the 
Nation, and the world. 

It is my impression that the youth 
coming to the University of Illinois 
from urban as well as rural communi- 
ties have very little understanding or 
concern for politics and government. 
This reflects a weakness in the work 
of the schools, it seems to me, which 
should be corrected. This weakness, 
I find, is most apparent in rural youth. 
Many of them, however, now are be- 
ginning to take an interest in this 
field. 

A fourth point made by the com- 
mittee was that we could prepare peo- 
ple to develop and use social services 
needed in rural communities, such‘as 
health services. 

We in Illinois are now in the midst 
of developing county health units 
under a permissive law, and a more 
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widespread and effective school-com- 
munity health program. The school 
people, especially in rural communi- 
ties, have the opportunity here of ex- 
panding their services by encouraging 
the organization of school health com- 
mittees to discuss the whole matter of 
health improvement and protection. 
We have far yet to go in Illinois on 
this particular matter. 

Other points made by this commit- 
tee are the following: 

Education should strengthen family 
life within the community ; it should 
provide experience in wholesome rec- 
reational activities including creative 
arts and crafts. It should stress social 
attitudes for community living. The 
school plant could house all types of 
education, recreation, and social serv- 
ices, and the co-ordination of educa- 
tion activities in the community is 
essential. 

What a challenge these points are 
to the community leaders in the state 
of Illinois! In many schools about 
the only education for family life is 
that which is offered in the home eco- 
nomics classes, and teachers in home 
economics face considerable difficulty 
in getting parents to realize the signifi- 
cance of their work. Yet strong and 
responsible families are the best in- 
surance against such things as de- 
linquency, high relief rate, crime, and 
other anti-social acts. 

We know that efforts in our rural 
communities to provide for a com- 
munity-wide recreation program are 
at best relatively ineffective. Many of 
our schools still stress competitive 
athletics. Some of our communities 
have tried out youth centers, some 
with success, others without too much 
success. When depressions have come, 
the courses in high schools on cre- 
ative arts and crafts have been the 
first to be eliminated. 

Only in a few schools are we giving 
much attention to social attitudes and 
values for rural community living; 
and in too many communities the 
schools are closed to all except school 
classes and activities. It is my belief 
that the school should be looked upon 
as a real community center, and that 
the schoc! building, therefore, should 
be open to the community. 

School people can take the leader- 
ship in developing a co-ordinated pro- 
gram of educational activities in the 
community, for educational work is 
carried on by many agencies in addi- 

(Continued on Page 60) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


Illinois’ Plan 
for the Handicapped 


By THOMAS H. COBB 


Illinois’ Constitution places upon the Legislature 
responsibility for the education of ALL the chil- 
dren. There are no qualifications or exceptions. 


Bosc earlier societies destroyed the 
crippled or tolerated them as neces- 
sary evils. It was taken for granted 
that they could be nothing but a so- 
cial burden. The modern democratic 
state, on the other hand, puts a high 
valuation on every individual. 


It looks out for the welfare and 
educational needs of its less fortunate 
children not only on humanitarian 
grounds but as good social policy. It 
dares not ignore the potential pro- 
ductiveness and the personal and so- 
cial adjustment of all its members— 
both the normal and the exceptional. 

Our State Constitution states that 
the General Assembly shall provide 
a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools, whereby all children of 
this State may receive a good com- 
mon school education. There are no 
qualifications. 

Unfortunately there are many chil- 
dren in Illinois so handicapped that 
they can not profit by the general 
educational program. These must 
have special educational services if 
they are to become well-adjusted, 
productive members of society. 


Legislative Advance 


In Illinois the first law which made 
atiy provision for special educational 
services for handicapped children was 
enacted in 1911. Since then the right 
of the handicapped child to grow up 
into a normal, happy, individual, as 
far as training and education can con- 
tribute to such a goal, has gained 
progressively wider recognition. 

The Sixty-third General Assembly 
two years ago recognized the State’s 
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responsibility to its handicapped chil- 
dren with the largest appropriation 
for special education and care made 
up to that time, and the Sixty-fourth 
General Assembly followed with an 
appropriation very greatly in excess 
of that for the preceding biennium. 
This appropriation was accom- 
panied with a very careful enactment, 
S.B. 295, which set forth provisions 
for adequate educational care and at- 
tention for all the State’s handicapped 
children and youth. This new law 
embodies desirable features of the 
previous enactments and other new 
and important provisions. 
Particularly it places all responsi- 
bility for operation and administra- 
tion of the educational program for 
the handicapped in the Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
thus making it possible to unify pro- 
cedures, forms, and reporting in the 
operation of the program and remov- 
ing the necessity for dealing with 
more than one department of the State 
Government, as had been the case. 
The outgrowth of this legislation 
is an Illinois Plan for Atypical Chil- 
dren that is one of the most liberal 
and forward looking in the entire 
United States. Every citizen of the 
State may well take pride in its pro- 
visions. This Illinois plan, of course, 
can not be inaugurated full-blown this 
year. There are too many restricting 
factors. Principal among these is the 
lack of trained -personnel. ' 
Very few teachers are trained in 
the field of education for crippled 
children, and there are even fewer 
who have the special training and the 
viewpoint needed for successful work 
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with the educable mentally handi- 
capped and the socially maladjusted. 
Many more people than are now tak- 
ing training should give thought to 
entering these fields. 

Teachers, moreover, are not the 
only ones needed to implement this 
great program. Psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and psychiatric social work- 
ers are badly needed. For example, 
children may be classified as educable 
but mentally handicapped only by a 
“qualified psychological examiner” as 
defined in the law. 


State Financial Aids 


There are three types of handi- 
capped children for whom the State 
will pay the excess costs of special 
education ; that is, within limits stat- 
ed in the law, the State will reim- 
burse the local district for the amount 
spent per child per year that is in 
excess of the local costs per year for 
a normal child. These classifications 
and the maximum annual per pupil 
reimbursement for each are: (a) phy- 
sically handicapped, $300; (b) edu- 
cable mentally handicapped, $100; 
(c) socially maladjusted, $190. 

The physically handicapped in- 
clude: crippled children, homebound 
and hospitalized, speech defectives, 
cardiacs, epileptics, the undervital- 
ized, those who are blind or have de- 
fective vision, those who are deaf or 
have impaired hearing. 

Children who are physically handi- 
capped may now have special educa- 
tional service between the ages of 
three and twenty-one years. The low- 
er age limit—formerly five years—is 
extremely important. 


Educable mentally handicapped 
children are those “who because of 
retarded intellectual development as 
determined by individual psycholog- 
ical examinations are incapable of be- 
ing educated profitably and efficiently 
through ordinary classroom instruc- 
tion but who may be expected to 
benefit from special educational facil- 
ities designed to make them econom- 
ically useful or socially adjusted.” 

Socially maladjusted children are 
“truant, incorrigible, or delinquent 
children” as determined by the county 
superintendent of schools or courts 
of competent jurisdiction or by the 
superintendent of schools in districts 
exceeding 500,000 inhabitants. 





House Bill 412, approved on June 
29, authorizes the Department of 
Public Welfare, together with the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
to establish and maintain hospital, 
nursing, and all educational facilities 
for educable children so severely 
handicapped that they cannot be satis- 
factorily cared for at home or in local 
hospitals. 

The effect of this is to provide for 
such cases a special state hospital- 
school, where twenty-four hour a day 
service can be given. All severely 
physically handicapped persons under 
twenty-one years of age are eligible 
for the service. Never before has IIli- 
nois provided any care for this large 
group of helpless but still educable 
children. An advisory board, appoint- 
ed by the Governor, is set up to make 
recommendations to the Welfare De- 
partment concerning the services and 
facilities to be offered. 

Closely related to the provisions of 
this law is H.B. 463, which appro- 
priates $1,057,000 to the University 
of Illinois for the Division of Services 
for Chippled Children, to be adminis- 
tered pursuant to plans and under the 
terms of the Federal Social Security 
Act, the intent of which is that no 
child in Illinois need grow up de- 
formed and helpless because he has no 


funds for hospital and surgical care. 

The table below sets up the main 
appropriations for the biennium 1945- 
’47 for excess costs of services to 
unfortunate children. 


Implementing the Program 


This great Illinois Plan for Atypical 
Children will be successful in the de- 
gree to which the people take advan- 
tage of its provisions. It cannot be 
fully developed in a single year, but 
it can be greatly advanced. The Of- 
fice of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction through Mr. Ray Gra- 
ham, director of Special Education, is 
pushing forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible. All the school people of the 
State and especially all principals and 


Physically handicapped 


superintendents should familiarize 
themselves with the laws as soon as 
possible. 

All county superintendents should 
immediately set the machinery in mo- 
tion to determine who are eligible for 
special services and they should fur- 
nish continuous leadership in getting 
this program well under way. 

City superintendents and _high- 
school principals should give leader- 
ship in their communities and should 
work closely with the county super- 
intendents in the efforts to provide 
fully for all atypical children wherever 
they may be. This should be done 
especially in the cases of crippled 
children and of those who are defec- 
tive in sight, hearing, or speech. 

To set up adequate programs for 
the socially maladjusted and mentally 
handicapped will require more care 
and preparation than in the other 
fields; nevertheless plans for such 
services should be pushed. In larger 
communities where services of trained 
psychologists and other specialists can 
be obtained such programs can be 
started this fall. The Office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
is immediately available for help in 
getting programs under way. 

With the ending of the war, we 
find we are in a new era. Our ways of 
thinking and doing, and our regard 


for the people of our society, collec-° 


tively and individually, will be under 
constant world scrutiny. 

Democracy is a way of living in 
which the individual is dominant. 
Around him all the other factors of 
life are arranged so as to make their 
contribution to his highest attainment. 

The atypical child is important in 
this consideration, and only just now 
is he coming into his own. Undoubt- 
edly it is the responsibility of the edu- 
cational system of the State to see 
that he gets a full measure of the 
opportunities made possible for him. 

Special education is an investment 
in people; it pays social dividends in 
increased individual usefulness. 


Tora. 


$2,594,304 


Cuicaco Dowwy State 


$1,950,000 





Blind, defective vision .. 


225,000 450,700 





Deai, hard-of-hearing 


301,500 421,850 





Socially maladjusted 





Educable mentally handicapped ET SI. 


Totals* 





Severely handicappedt __ 


Totals 


_. $3,476,000 
Div. of Services for Crippled Children 


650,000 
350,000 


845,880 
598,000 


$4,910,694 
420,000 
1,057,000 


$6,387,694 


$1,434,194 





*S.B. 333 to implement S.B. 295. 


cad 


tH.B. on for surgical, nursing, hospital, edu- 
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* 
PEACE PLANS 


There will be peace in the world 
only when there are equality and 
security everywhere for all human 
beings. These peace plans upon 
which men consume their days and 
brains are useless. We must first 
think and plan how to remove op- 
pressions and hunger and ignorance. 
When people are content, there will 
be peace. While people are oppressed 
by bad governments and by ignorance 
and by hunger, there can be no con- 
tent and therefore no peace. 

To work for peace, as though it 
were a thing in itself, with no rela- 
tion to causes, is the crowning folly 
of our foolish age. 

—Peart Buck in the Foreword 
to Tell the People—Mass Education 
in China 








Junior Red Cross 


The close of the war represents for 
the American Junior Red Cross no 
slackening of the pace of its program. 
A standing army, a large number of 
hospitalized men, services to children 
and the aged in institutions—these 
mean a continuation of the production 
program into the indefinite future. 
Our approximately twenty million 
Junior Red Cross members and their 
teachers in America may well be 
proud of a production program that 
has resulted in the making of thirty- 
five million comfort and recreation 
items since Pearl Harbor. 

The membership is confronted with 
a tremendous opportunity and respon- 
sibility through its international pro- 
gram. Providing assistance for chil- 
dren in the areas of morale and educa- 
tion is sobering and challenging. 

School correspondence, forest fire 
prevention, the educational courses, 
and local services provide innumer- 
able learning situations. 

The world rising out of this war 
will need a body of citizens sensitive 
to the importance of physical health 
and emotional stability for all. 

School people have for years recog- 
nized the contribution of the Amer- 
ican Junior Red Cross in bringing this 
to pass. May I urge the enlistment of 
all boys and girls in a continuing cru- 
sade for self-realization and inter- 
national good will. 

The philosophy and program of the 
American Junior Red Cross, con- 
ceived by educators, should be in- 
creasingly utilized by educators. 


Vernon L. NICKELL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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1. PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(For Junior and Senior High School 
level.) “Exercise is Vital’ chart plus 
“Am | Physically Fit?’ student folders 
(including check sheets). 





2. DENTAL HEALTH 
(For both El tary and § dary 
levels.) 5-Way Plan for Elementary 
classes and special material for high 
school groups. 








3. PERSONAL GROOMING 

(For High School and College Hygiene 
classes.) Colored wall chart, new 
Grooming-for-School charts, student 
leaflets and grooming guides. 


Free! This up-to-the-minute material for 


Health and Grooming Programs! 


Clip coupon now. Take advantage of these 
teaching aids designed to promote better 
health among your groups. 


H™: HOW you can get off to a good start on 
those all-important health programs. Let us 
prove how much we can help you — with visual 
material expressly planned with groups like yours 
in mind. 

First read above descriptions of the various sets 


of material available. Then send in the coupon 
below, carefully indicating the free teaching aids 
you'll need in your work. 

Included are effective new wall charts in attrac- 
tive colors, as well as special student material and 
teaching pamphlets. Each contributes to the 
smooth planning and carrying out of programs on 
personal health and grooming. Don’t delay. Clip 
the coupon now and send it right away for your 
free copies. 





Bristol-Myers Co., Dept, ST-105 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below. 
1. Physical Fitness (] 


2. Dental Health [] 


3. Personal Grooming: Body Cleanliness] Hand Care [] 


Name. 








Name of school or group 








(where you teach) 
Street Address...... 





State... 





(Check): Elementary.......... . 
Grades Taught. 





Subject Taught 











Jr. High........... 
Teacher's Training a 


Number of Classes Taught 





No. of students in ome Class: Gir ds ....ccccccooocssossesseseeee 
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Why a School Social 


Worker? 


An Answer from the 
Champaign Schools 


dy Betty Wie enzte 


Tux staff of the Champaign schools 
has for some years included a member 
whose main responsibility is to assist 
in creating an environment favorable 
to education. To her desk come re- 
quests for help for individual children 
in almost every phase of adjustment. 
How many of these individual 
problems do you recognize? 


Betty, in the first grade, loses her break- 
fast practically every morning. Her mother 
says the doctor can find nothing the matter 
with Betty, and there is nothing wrong with 
the kind of breakfast she eats. Could this 
be a personality problem? 


John’s father, Professor Jones, has criti- 
cized John’s teacher because the boy doesn’t 
get good grades. The father is sure John 
should be a good student because he has an 
I.Q. of 140. John barely gets C’s, is indif- 
ferent—even surly at times. Recently he 
has missed school. If this continues, his 
grades will be still lower. What can his 
teacher do? 


Frances refuses to talk. She is intelli- 
gent, always prepares her home work, but 
will not say a word all day. 


Viola is very irregular in attendance. She 
is restless and does not keep her mind on 
her work when she is present. She says her 
mother is ill. Can anything be done about 
her home situation? 


Gerry, in his first year at junior high 
school, was five or ten minutes late almost 
every day. He was summoned to the office 
and told to come on time or be punished. 
Now he is absent about every third morn- 
ing. He brings an excuse from his mother 
saying he was unable to come. He seems, 
however, to be physically fit in the after- 
noons. 


David’s father and mother are divorced 
and he lives with his maternal grand- 
parents. They won't allow him to play foot- 
ball or dance or go to movies. He says he 
will run away. Can we do anything? 


Cynthia stutters somewhat and as a re- 
sult does not recite. Can I send her some- 
where for help? 

Tony sets pins in the bowling alley at 
night and sells papers on an early morning 


route. He then goes to sleep in class. He 
looks undernourished. 
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Glen is the worst boy I ever saw.. He 
must be a moron. He is driving me crazy. 
Do I have to have him in my class? 

Teachers have long recognized the 
need for a sound body to house a 
strong mind. Administrators have ex- 
pended considerable effort in assuring 
the sanitation of school buildings and 
surroundings and in building physical 
fitness in the children with whose edu- 
cation they are concerned. But this is 
less than half the story. 

Disturbed emotions and unhealthy 
mental conditions have a direct phys- 
ical effect. This was found to be true 
in the case of both John and Betty 
mentioned above. The physical effects 
in turn affect the mental well being, 


thus setting up a circle of cause and. 


effect which demands special services. 
In short, mental health and welfare 
are essentials of the background for 
effective education. . 


Concern with Mental Health Grows 


Most people feel that mental health 
is far more difficult to attain than 
physical health. There is a well de- 
veloped body of medical and hygienic 
knowledge, the fundamentals of 
which are well known to the average 
teacher. On the other hand the funda- 
mentals of psychiatry and mental 
hygiene are not widely known in spite 
of the fact that there is now an at- 
tempt to make of them a body of scien- 
tific thought. 

Some teachers are recognizing the 
fact that their pupils are facing prob- 
lems which hinder their normal prog- 
ress and they desire to help. Interest, 
however, is not sufficient qualification 
for one who wishes to assist a young 
person to attain a semblance of men- 
tal health. It is at this point that 
there enters the school social worker, 
the visiting teacher, or the school 
counsellor. 
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In 1906 and 1907, Boston, New 
York City, and Hartford instituted 
programs of social work in their 
schools. In 1941 such work was be- 
ing carried on in approximately 150 
centers. Now in 1944, out of 1,000 
cities canvassed, 258 reported having 
fully organized social work services 
in their schools, employing some one 
thousand workers. Many others indi- 
cated that they anticipated having 
such services soon. 

The survey indicated very clearly 
the rapidly mounting interest of ad- 
ministrators, legislators, and educa- 
tors. No doubt, wartime delinquencies 
and the added responsibilities which 
the schools have been forced to as- 
sume have been partially responsible 
for the present development. 


Aims of the Social Worker 


It must now be fairly evident to 
any thinking educator that a school 
system which is going to take into 
consideration the individual differ- 
ences which are so obviously and so 
problematically present in every stu- 
dent body, must offer special services 
of a social nature. Such services are 
a necessity, too, if we are to consider 
the child as an integrated whole and 
to aim at the development of all phases 
of that child instead of his intelléctual 
capacities only. This modern view- 
point is certainly worthy of considera- 
tion by every true teacher and ad- 
ministrator. 

It is becoming generally recognized, 
moreover, that early efforts to keep 
children in school through compulsion 
have proved inadequate. Since the 
“truant” officers have failed to reach 
the underlying causes of non-school 
attendance, school officials have real- 
ized the need for studies of the causes 
of absence. 

“Truant” officers consequently have 
begun to give way to school social 
workers and visiting teachers, whose 
duties are broader and who are able 
through training and experience to 
look into the causes of non-attendance 
and assist with remedial measures. In 
September, 1941, the Champaign 
board of education hired a trained 
social worker. 

The school social worker aims to 
give the child greater self-understand- 
ing; to interpret the student to the 
teacher ; to interpret the school to the 
home, and vice versa; to give voca- 
tional, educational, and personality 

(Continued en Page 60) 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A Brand New Booklet 
About the New Printing 


of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Just off the press 
Send today for your copy 


From one source or another you have probably heard a great deal 
about BRITANNICA JUNIOR, but there are new things about which you haven't been told because, up to now, 
we haven’t been ready to talk about them. May we send you a copy of a brand new 40-page booklet containing 
material from the new printing? It’s yours for the asking. Here are some of the things you will find in the booklet: 

© 37 reproductions of the new type of illustrations now being used 

throughout Britannica Junior. 

@ 18 complete articles from Britannica Junior. 


@ Complete lists of all articles in Britannica Junior pertaining to ANIMALS, 
to BIRDS, to INSECTS, to PLANTS and to FISH. 


e@ A complete Science Study Unit on “How Plants And Animals Adapt 
Themselves To Their Environment.” 


Naturally, we want you to have as many sets of Britannica Junior 
in your school as you can well use. Perhaps this descriptive 
booklet, containing pages taken right from the set, will tell 


our story better than we can. Send for YOUR copy today. 


Educational Department 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Educational Department Please send me, without obligation and without charge, a copy of your new booklet about 
Britannica Junior. 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Neme. caiahllatoal 


ee Sl Se a > dietetic — mA 
20 No. Wacker Drive School___ 








Chicago 6, Illinois Please send information about Encyclopaedia Britannica [_] Britannica World Atlas C) 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


Dens Dave: 

We are just now completing the re- 
decoration of our headquarters build- 
ing at Springfield. I wish that you and 
others might visit with us to see our 
beautiful building. Our rooms are 
decorated in various pastel shades, 
each in harmony with the other. 

I wish that all school people in Illi- 
nois would remember to make our 
building their headquarters when they 
visit Springfield. We wish them not 
only to see our building but to meet 
our staff. Our location immediately 
across from the Capitol is most advan- 
tageous. When teachers bring their 
classes to see the Capitol or the Legis- 
lature, we would like them to arrange 
to visit us at First and Edwards. 

We now occupy the entire building. 
The Research and the Executive de- 
partments occupy the first floor, and 
the Editorial, and the Public and Pro- 
fessional Relations departments oc- 
cupy the second floor. 

The Executive offices are occupied 
by the Executive Secretary, his secre- 
tary, and the enrollment clerk. The 
Research Department consists of the 
Director and his secretary. Office 
space is reserved for the Assistant Di- 
rector, Lieutenant Wilbur T. Reece, 
upon his return from the Navy. A 
reception room completes the facilities 
of the first floor. 

The Editor and her secretary and 
enrollment clerk constitute the Edi- 
torial Department, while the Profes- 
sional and Public Relations Depart- 
ment consists of the Director, the As- 
sistant Director and two secretaries. 

It is the latter department which 
handles the teacher placement and 
other teacher welfare services, I 
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should think that every teacher would, 
as a matter of course, file his or her 
credentials and recommendations with 
the Teacher Placement Service. There 
is no charge to our members for do- 
ing so. There is a nominal charge 
only where teachers are actually 
placed in new positions. Greater and 
greater numbers of teachers are tak- 
ing advantage of this fine service. 

We are now receiving renewals 
and new enrollments in our Blue 
Cross Hospitalization Plan. This 
service is designed to provide hospital- 
ization service to our members at the 
lowest Blue Cross insurance costs. 
There is no profit to the I.E.A. in the 
operation of this service. Thousands 
of our members now have the protec- 
tion this plan affords. 

One of the greatest opportunities 
for savings and protection ever of- 
fered Illinois teachers now presents 
itself in the form of the I.E.A. Mutual 
Insurance Company. This company, 
deliberately designed to provide health 
and accident and automobile insur- 
ance that teachers need, at costs teach- 
ers can pay, now affords tailor-made 
insurance for Illinois teachers. In 
addition, it offers a group policy 
through the schools, so that injury 
expense incurred through athletics 
and supervised school day activities 
may be paid. It also affords protection 
in transportation. , 

Financial Support Sought 

I hope that the teachers of Illinois 
will, during the next several months, 
rally to the support of the new I.E.A. 
Mutual Insurance Company, not only 
with their health and accident insur- 
ance and automobile insurance, but 
with their financial support. 

The company wishes to increase its 
original capital beyond minimum re- 
quirements. It therefore offers shares 
at 5 percent interest, said shares being 
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An informal communication emphasizing 
current developments in the I. E. A. 


payable out of the earnings of the 
company. As profits accrue and the 
original capital is paid, rates will be 
reduced or services will be extended. 

This is a mutual company with low 
overhead and no high-priced execu- 
tives. It is created to make it possible 
for the profession to co-operate to 
mutual advantage in individual and 
group protection. 


Service to Local Groups 

We are prepared to assist local 
teacher associations in their problems. 
More than that we shall be happy to 
assist in the formation of new local 
associations. To this end we have pre- 
pared an extensive new local teachers 
association manual, which is available 
to local associations upon request. It 
is perhaps the most complete and ex- 
tensive manual available today. It 
was compiled largely by Mr. Wendell 
C. Kennedy, Dr. Claude E. Vick’s 
assistant in the Department of Pro- 
fessional and Public Relations. Mr. 
Kennedy will be prepared to go to 
various parts of the State upon re- 
quest to explain this manual or to 
assist in the formation of local teacher 
associations. 

More and more, Dave, our local 
teacher associations are assuming the 
pattern of city-wide or county-wide 
associations open to all members of 
the teaching profession. I predict, 
Dave, that e’er long these associations 
will serve as the basis of delegation to 
our state and national associations. 

Indeed, our own Representative 
Assembly at the last Annual Meeting 
gave preliminary consideration to 
such a proposal insofar as delegation 
to the Annual Meeting is concerned. 
In my opinion, the National Educa- 
tion Association will presently have 
to modify its organization along simi- 
lar lines. 

Without a doubt the I.E.A. has long 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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Announcing A New and Complete Service 


tor VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


... SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED TO GIVE PRACTICAL HELP IN 
THE TEACHING OF ACTUAL CURRICULUM SUBJECTS 


NOW — you can get a completely integrated program of 16 mm. sound- 


films, discussional strip-films and supplementary printed material to 
help you teach practically any basic curriculum subject from kinder- 
garten through high school! Every phase of the service perfected by 
leading authorities—backed by the publishers of “Young America”! 


Here, At Last, is a complete Visual Instruction Service 
that not only offers carefully planned films for every grade 
and practically every basic curriculum subject from kinder- 
garten through high school, but, more importantly, the films 
are being made specifically to supplement the best basic text 
books now in use. All types of films are included : basic cur- 
riculum, supplementary, orientation, documentary, and 
carefully selected commercial films. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS SET NEW 
HIGH STANDARDS! 


Editorially and technically you can be sure that Young 
America 16 mm. Films and 35 mm. Strip-films are of high- 
est quality. They are planned and supervised by leading 
authorities on each specific film subject. These men work 
closely with specialists in curriculum and visual education 
as well as with outstanding creative and production experts 
in the educational motion picture field. 


The complete Young America Visual Instruction Service 
includes: 16 mm. sound films—35 mm. strip films of the 
discussional type—graded teaching manuals—and carefully 
organized lesson plans. Manuals include summaries, discus- 
sion outlines, activity programs and supplementary projects. 





Your Exclusive Distributor for 
Young America Films is: 
BLACKWELL WIELANDY COMPANY 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 











YOUNG AMERICA FILMS 


This proud American eagle appears | 
on the cover of every copy of “Young 
America”—the National News | 
Weekly for Youth. To teachers and | 
school administrators it has long 
been a symbol of editorial excellence in the school 
publication field. Now, it is destined to become just 
as highly respected as the hallmark of quality and | 
service in the Visual Education field as well. Look 
for it as your guarantee of highest standards on 
Young America Films, Teachers Guides, Manuals, | 
and Equipment Recommendations. 
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All printed material is prepared by experienced teachers 
who have a thorough working knowledge of your teaching 
problems and needs, they bring you a wealth of stimulating 
and practical material. They show how to prepare you 
students for film showing, how to invite comments, promote 
discussion, and check results. 


A COMPLETE EQUIPMENT SERVICE, TOO! 


Younc America Fits also offers you a complete selection 
of thoroughly tested equipment. Included are: 16 mm. 
sound projectors, 35 mm. strip-film and slide projectors, 
viewers, lamps, screens, etc. Equipment offered by YouNG 
AMERICA FIs is already being ordered by many schools 
—and selected in preference to other leading and long- 
established makes. 


YOU HAVE AN EXCLUSIVE STATE DISTRIBUTOR! 


You'll want more details. Here’s how you can get them 
easily: The name of your exclusive state distributor for 
Young America Films and Equipment appears in the box on 
the left. One of their representatives is ready and eager to 
explain to you just how this complete new service can pro- 
vide you with the kind of practical help you have long 
wanted in your work as a teacher. 

In the meantime, we will be glad to send you copies of the 
Young America Film and Equipment Catalogues PLUS a 
folder telling you “How To Build a Self-Supporting Visual 
Education Department.” In the Film Catalogue is a list of 
Young America Films with a brief summary of each, in- 
dexed by grades, titles and subject matter, together with a 
listing of lesson plans and manuals. Mail Coupon Now! 


G2 Gap Ge Ge ee ee 2 Se 2 Se Se a ee ee a 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 
32 East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 

I am interested in your complete service for 
Visual Instruction. 
[ Send me both your Film and your Equipment 
Catalogues for 1945-1946. 
(C] Send me the folder: “How To Build A Self- 
Supporting Visual Education Department.” 
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STANFORD 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 


oTIs 
QUICK-SCORING 
MENTAL ABILITY 
TESTS 


The Influence of 
Objective Measurement 


One administrator makes this statement about the 
use of standard tests: “Our greatest advance has 
been in the development of a new point of view 
° —in the realization that since differences exist we 


METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


PINTNER 
GENERAL ABILITY 
TESTS 
Verbal Series and 
Non-Language Series 


must do something about them . . . In the reorgan- 


SCHORLING-CLARK-POTTER 
HUNDRED PROBLEM 
ARITHMETIC TEST 


DURRELL-SULLIVAN 

READING CAPACITY 

AND ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


* 
MYERS-RUCH 


HIGH SCHOOL 
PROGRESS TEST 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 


World Book Company 


ization of classes within schools and in the organ- . 
ization of new types of schools within the system 
as a whole, the influence of objective measure- 
ment of ability and achievement is apparent every- 
e where. It has given us the basis for continuous 
organization of new kinds of classes, for refine- 
ment in classification, for continuous readjust- . 
ment of the school program—the beginning of 
our efforts to adapt the school to the variety of 
human abilities.” 


FOUST-SCHORLING 
TEST OF 
FUNCTIONAL THINKING 
IN MATHEMATICS 


IOWA SILENT 
READING TESTS 


World Book Company has long been known as ° 
the leading publisher of standard tests. Use its 
Division of Research and Test Service to help you 
with your 1945-6 testing program. 


TERMAN-McNEMAR 
TEST OF 
MENTAL ABILITY 


Represented by E. M. BRIGGS and 
CLAY MATHERS 





LETTERS TO AN OLD CRONY 
(Continued from page 48) 


since demonstrated the wisdom of 
professional unity in behalf of legis- 
lation. Certainly the efficacy of such 
unity was demonstrated during the 
Sixty-fourth General Assembly of the 
Illinois Legislature. 

Incidentally, when I’m writing 
about efforts in behalf of teacher wel- 
fare, I’m reminded that every bit of 
desirable educational legislation has a 
concomitant in teacher welfare. In- 
creased State aid spells better salaries 
for teachers. So do increased levy 
limits. In addition we have obtained 
the $1,200 minimum salary, tenure, 
and teacher retirement amendments. 

If professional unity brings good 
results in legislation, it should bring 
favorable results if all teachers would 
use the welfare services of the I.E.A. 
and patronize the I.E.A. Mutual In- 
surance Company and the Blue Cross. 
The greater participation we have, the 
greater mutual benefits we will ex- 
perience. The I.E.A. is determined to 
help the teachers help themselves 
through unified planning and action. 

Very truly yours, 
Irv 


Digest of Board Meetings 

TiME AND Pace: State head quar- 
ters, September 14, 1945, 8:30 p.m. 

Present: President W. R. 
McIntosh, presiding ; Directors 
Russell Malan, J. H. Voshall, Paul 
A. Grigsby, and E. H. Mellon; staff 
members, C. E. Vick, L. R. Grimm, 
Eloise P. Bingham, Wendell C. Ken- 
nedy, Irving F. Pearson, and guests. 

Business: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Considered 
problems of the University of Illinois 
College of Education. (3) Accepted 
financial reports of June 30 and Sep- 
tember 1. (4) Received staff reports. 
(5) Received plans for fifty-four 
L.E.A. regional conferences for the 
fall. (6) Approved plans for Amer- 
ican Education Week promotion. 

(7) Considered co-operation proj- 
ects with the Chicago Division. (8) 
Approved year’s plans for ILLINors 
Epucation. (9) Considered the ex- 
tension of field services in co-oper- 
ation with the N.E.A. (10) Directed 
a study of budget considerations. (11) 
Appointed Miss Leona Thompson, 
Chicago, and Miss Ayleen Wilson, 
Waukegan, I.E.A. representatives to 
Women’s Conference on Legislation. 
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(12) Considered plans for the An- 
nual Meeting. (13) Received table 


. Tegarding state delegate expenses. 


(14) Authorized communications re- 
garding the University of Illinois 
College of Education. 

ADJOURNMENT: 2:20 a.m., Sep- 
tember 15. 


TIME AND Piack: : State Headquar- 

ters, Springfield, 9:30 a.m. October 
, 1945. 

PRESENT: President W. R. 
McIntosh; Directors Russell Malan, 
Paul A. Grigsby, J. Harold Voshall 
E. H. Mellon; and Executive Secre: 
tary Irving F. Pearson. 

BusINneEss: (1) Approved minutes 
of previous meeting. (2) Approved 
monthly financial reports. (3) Rec- 
ommended adjustments in staff salary 
schedules. (4) Amended the budget 
as proposed by Executive Secretary 
and directed its presentation to the 
Finance Committee. (5). Discussed 
plans for the Annual Meeting. (6) 
Arranged for future committee and 
Board meetings. 

ADJOURNMENT: 
tober 6, 1945. 


1:30 am. Oc- 


Irvinc F. Pearson 
Executive Secretary 
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IT’S ALWAYS A STRAIN MOVING ARMIES 


re nearly four years we were build- 
ing up our forces in Europe — to 
do a job. The job was done— and how! 


And now, in the short space of 10 
months or less, the millions of men who 
did the job in Europe are coming home 

-and along with them, the other mil- 
lions who did the Pacific job, too. The 
end of the war does not mean that train 
travel will be less. 


The total train travel this year will be 
nearly five times what it was before 
the war. 

All this must be done with virtually the 
same equipment available in 1940, for 
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during the war years the railroad pro- 
gram of buying new cars was halted by 
the government because of other and 
more pressing war needs. 


This means that now everything that 
rolls must be pressed into service. Sleep- 
ing cars have been taken off regular 
trains on all runs of less than 450 miles, 
so that approximately two-thirds of all 
sleeping cars are now available for troop 
train service. Coaches are being taken 
off regular trains. What's left in regular 
trains must serve not only civilians but a 
heavy military traffic as well. So travel 
is difficult for all— civilians as well as 
soldiers. 


The railroads have two great needs 

more cars and more men. Government 
agencies, military and civilian, are co- 
operating to recruit the men to help in 
moving the record load which is just 


ahead. 


Since V-E Day, the government has 
authorized the building of passenger cars 
but not many can be completed in time 
to help meet the present peak travel 
load. 


In the meanwhile, railroad equipment 
and railroad men are working harder 
than ever before—for the railroads 
must do the job with what they have. 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 





ATA. Leaders Workshop 


The Leaders Workshop sponsored 
jointly by the Affiliated Teachers 
Associations, the Illinois Education 
Association, and the National Educa- 
tion Association, which was held in 
Springfield October 5 and 6, was 
marked by the lively participation of 
the representatives of the twenty-three 
local associations who attended. These 
representatives came to exchange 
ideas as to how local teachers asso- 
ciations can function for the good of 
tne teachers and the schools in their 


respective communities, and exchange 
ideas they did. 

The sponsoring organizations were 
officially represented at the banquet 
session Friday night, October 5 by 
Mr. Michael J. Ryan, president of 
the A.T.A., who presided and ex- 
tended the greetings of A:T.A. ; by Mr. 
Belmont Farley, director of Public 
Relations of the National Education 
Association, who brought a message 
from the national association, and by 
Dr. Claude E. Vick, Director of Pro- 
fessional and Public Relations of the 
I.E.A., who responded to the mes- 





MO NEY, idee you need x! 


How to borrow 4100, $200 


ly YOU run short of cash at any time, 
just get in touch with Household 
Finance. Here you can borrow on your 
mere promise to repay. No endorsers, 
no bankable security needed! 

Just tell us how much money you 


or more without endorsers 


need and the payment schedule you 
prefer. 

Borrow by mail 
You see below what convenient pay- 
ment schedules you have to choose 
from. Payments shown include both 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


principal and charges. Charges 
are made only for the actual 


























CSSES VERE RENE OATNET (RS time you have the money. The 
paimts| pasmts | parmts| parmts | palcets | peters} SOONer you repay the less your 
$25 |$ 8a5l$ 673 loan costs. Please apply for 
50 | 17.69) 13.46 |$ 9.24 |$ 7.13 |$ 5.87 |$ 5.03 | yourloanatthenearest House- 
75 | 26.54) 20.20 | 13.86] 10.70) 881] 7.55] hold office. Or send the coupon 
100 | 35.38] 26.93 | 18.48 | 14.27 | 11.75 | 10.07 
125 | 44.18] 33.63 | 23.08 | 17.81 | 14.66 | 12.56| ‘ learn how you can borrow 
150 | 52.98] 40.31 | 27.66 | 21.34 | 17.55 | 15.04 | by mail—quickly and simply. 
200 | 70.53| 53.66 | 36.78 | 28.36 | 23.31 | 19.96 
250 | 8898] 66.97 | 45.89 | 35.37 | 29.06 | 24.87 Schools use 
300 | 105.62} 80.29 | 55.00 | 42.36 | 34.80 | 29.76 these helps 








These payments include all costs if payments are made mon’ 
on the same day of each successive 


USEHOLD’S ONLY CHARGE is the monthly rate of 


charges. 
WL. 





ymante Op mode enathiy Household’s practical booklets 


payments reduce the total charges and later or smaller payments 


on buying and budgeting, now 


Hoi 3 i 
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sages of the two preceding speakers: 37 
Speaker of the evening was Miss 
Katharine Obye, state president of 
Delta Kappa Gamma, member of the It is | 
I.E.A. Public Relations Committee § sure wh 
and chairman of a subcommittee on J body oF 
Local Teacher Organization, and a wt: 
representative of the Rockford Edu- 9s decisic 
cation Association. Miss Obye’s sub- that sho 
ject was “How to Stimulate a Pro- of work 
fessional Spirit Among Classroom wt 
Teachers.” Her forthright and prac- we 
tical suggestions provoked lively dis- other § 
cussion, led by Miss Jean Armour parents. 
MacKay, North Central regional But | 






































































































































































































































director of the N.E.A. stands 
At the business session Saturday oe 
morning, October 6 point of reference Paper 
was the Unification of Local, State, stand i 
and National Associations. Basic con- convint 
siderations were presented by Mr. portant 
Wendell Kennedy, of the I-E.A. staff, one's " 
in a talk to the topic, “An Effective 
Approach to the Ideal Local Associa- 
tion.” Mr. Kennedy dealt with desir- 
able procedures and practices that he — 
had developed as a result of a study 
made in preparation of a Manual for dition 
Local Associations. child 
The discussion which followed, led Ba 
by Miss Obye, brought forth an ures 
interchange of experience with actual nats 
practices undertaken by the local of t 
groups represented. that 
The second half of the morning ment 
program was devoted to the general the | 
topic “Teacher Welfare.” The legis- state 
lative route.to teacher welfare was -~ 
briefly plotted by Dr. Vick. Mr. Paul At 
Jack and Mr. Leslie Nimmo pre- whic 
sented the benefits obtainable in the afees 
I.E.A. Mutual Insurance Company. Reir 
Mr. Lester R. Grimm, Director of Wass 
Research of the I.E.A., presented the ao 
issues confronting Illinois teachers in T 
maintaining the soundness of their addi 
actuarial retirement system. Bel 
The luncheon speaker was Miss we , 
MacKay. She dealt briefly with pro- ott 
fessional demands growing out of the Uni 
social aspects of the Air Age. She urg 
urged teachers to develop air-minded- D ey 
ness and One World Mindedness. Sens 
Particularly she urged great ex- pla 
tension of a program of teacher and of 1 
student exchanges between countries. } 
Miss MacKay emphasized the ne- Ex 
cessity for a growing awareness on ere 
the part of teachers of their expand- all 
ing relationships—their responsibili- al 
ties for legislation, for training and nal 
induction of teachers, for majority- a 
minority group relationships, for ai 


teacher training and for all those con- 
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TIRED TEACHERS 


It is tiring . : . not to know for 
sure whether you are really a some- 
body or not. Doubt and indecision 
about status can easily rise in the 
teacher’s mind. These doubts and 
indecisions dam up oceans of energy 
that should be running great turbines 
of work. Teachers may be told that 
their work is most important—and it 
certainly is. Our future depends upon 
teachers perhaps more than upon any 
other group of persons outside of 
parents. 

But these are just words. Status 
stands on something more solid, on 
SALARY, for instance, or on the 
FREEDOM which one is given to do 
his work. Doubt about where we 
stand is most fatiguing. To have to 
convince one’s self that one is im- 
portant and worth something is much 
more wearing than to be sure that 
one’s work is vital and necessary. 


Cuartes J. FALk 
Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, San Diego 








ditions that affect the welfare of the 
child as a learner. 

In conclusion the N.E.A. speaker 
stressed administration of a kind 
that works to improve the conditions 
of teaching, and pointed out factors 
that impede professional advance- 
ment. In this connection she stressed 
the lack of reciprocity between the 
states in such matters as certification 
and retirement provisions. 

At the general business meeting, 
which was convened at 2:45 Saturday 
afternoon, October 6, Miss Pearl 
Reinheimer, of the East St. Louis 
Faculty Club, was elected a director 
to serve a three-year term. 

The group approved a resolution 
addressed to the Hon. James M. 
3yrnes, Secretary of State, expres- 
sing appreciation that education had 
been recognized in the charter of the 
United Nations Organization and 
urging full co-operation of the State 
Department in the international con- 
ference on education called to make 
plans for implementing this provision 
of the charter. 

Mr. Irving F. Pearson, I.E.A. 
Executive Secretary, addressing the 
group briefly, urged participation of 
all teachers in the study of profes- 
sional problems. Progressive local 
associations, he stated, form the basis 
of unified activity for professional ad- 
vancement. 

The following organizations sent 
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representatives to the Workshop: 


Champai Teachers Association, Chi 
aan” ederation, Decatur Public School 
Teachers Association, East St. Louis Education 
Association, East St. Louis Faculty Club, East 
St. Louis Grade Teachers Fellowship Society, 
Elmwood Park Local Council, Evanston Teachers 

oliet Teachers Association, Joliet Township 

hool Association, Litchfield Teachers Asso- 

h County Rural Teachers Asso- 

ciation, Oak Park Teachers Association, Peoria 
Teachers Association, Quincy Teachers Associa- 
tion, Rockford Education Association, St. Clair 
County Teachers Association, Shelby County 
Teachers Association, Elementary Classroom 
Teachers Association of Springfield, High School 
Classroom Teachers Association of Springfield, 
Urbana Teachers Association, Waukegan Town- 
ship High School Teachers Association, Winnetka 
Teachers Council, and Winnetka Teachers Union. 


Advisory Commission 


The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
has appointed the following to the State 
Advisory Commission on School Reorgani- 
zation: Fred Cotter, farmer, Karnak; E. 
E. Clark,. farmer, Naperville; Lester Bu- 
ford, superintendent of schools, Mt. Ver- 
non, Mrs. Will Park, Reynolds; Mrs. Ruth 
Schmeidskamp, Quincy; Paul Mathias, III. 
Agricultural Ass’n, Chicago; John Torrens, 
county superintendent of schools, Dixon; 
Rep. W. O. Edwards, Danville; Senator 
R. G. Crisenberry, Murphysboro. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


With the 


hope this will be 


interesting and helpful! 


Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters 
to Children 


For Nursery and Primary Teachers 


LM 


Win letter writing more and more 
recognized by educators as a natural 
device for self-expression perhaps 
Susie Cucumber —the dog photo- 
graphed above, who corresponds 
with children and schoolrooms on 
her list—might suggest a new sort 
of Self-expression Project. 

Susie’s weekly letters, geared to 
3 to 8 year olds’ vocabulary-in- 
terest-experience range and enclosed 
small surprises (art or history pic- 
ture, seeds to plant, etc.), might 
prove a fresh spur to class “to tell 
things in own words” —encourag- 
ing conversational ability and verbal 
self-expression. 

Too, class might be inspired to 
correspond with Susie—even ex- 


interested in promoting 
children’s self-expression 


pressing individuality in making up 
designs for own writing paper as 
suggested by Susie’s personalized, 
illustrated stationery. Also, there’s 
her big book, “Susie Cucumber — 
She Writes Letters.” 


Parents’ Magazine specially com- 
mends both Susie’s Book and Letters. 


Ask your librarian or bookstore, if 
interested. For further information 
write to Susie Cucumber, herself, at her 
home— Fort Hunt Road, Alexandria, 
Virginia. 

We hope that the foregoing is help- 
ful to you just as in the past 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum has 
been helpful to millions of people. 


Remember this wrapper. . . it is empty now 
and will stay so until it is again p~actical 
to produce such peacetime quality and flavor as 


Wrigley s Spearmint chewing gum. 
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Give new beauty to your fingernails 
with Dura-Gloss, the nail polish of perfection. 
Dura-Gloss is like liquid jewelry. Its beauty 
and brilliance come from Chrystallyne, 
a special ingredient in the 
Dura-Gloss formula. It dries fast. 
Its smoothness will delight you. 
10¢ plus tax 


16 Exciting Shades 


lost Laboretories, Patetsen, N. Jn, Rounded by £. T. Reynolds 





Scheduling son busy day 


By EVELYN PETERSON 


A. MORRIS was depressed: as she 
put it, her children “wool-gathered” 
most of the time. This situation might 
not have depressed some teachers but 
it affected Ada Morris, for she was 
conscientious and wanted her group 
of children to be actively interested in 
their school. 

Fortunately for Ada, she had a 
friend, Ruth Brown, who taught in a 
nearby city school and who was recog- 
nized as an “artist” teacher. The two 
friends had planned a week-end. to- 
gether and so Ada had an opportunity 
to question Ruth about her methods 
of interesting children and of keeping 
track of things to prevent their get- 
ting into a continual muddle. Let’s 
listen in on part of that week-end 
conversation. 

Apa Morris: My greatest problem 
is how to get and keep the interest of 
all my pupils. Tommy is through with 
his work and is bothering everyone 
else before I can turn around. At the 
other extreme is John, who sits and 


gets very little done. What he accom- - 


plishes is seldom right. Of course my 
problem is complicated by the fact 
that my roomful of thirty-two young- 
sters is divided into two grades. What 
would you do with such a roomful of 
children ? 


Rut Brown: There’s no easy 
answer to your question, but the situ- 
ation isn’t as hopeless as it might 
seem. I’ve taught so many different 
combinations of grades that I think I 
have probably experienced almost 
every situation. Believe it or not, my 
straight grade of thirty-five children 
is being treated in many ways like a 
room of several grades. 


A. M.: Do you mean that you have 
separate classes for different groups? 
Why, that sounds as if you were mak- 
ing hard work out of something which 
should be easy. 


This is the second of the series of articles 
prepared under the sponsorship of the De- 
partment of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development of the National Education 
Association. Evelyn Peterson, author of 
this article, is an elementary supervisor in 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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R. B.: Not at all. I’ve found that 
I’m really making things easier for 
myself. Do you know, I’ve never yet 
taught a group of children all of whom 
had the same ability. What is more 
natural or easier than to group chil- 
dren together who need much the 
same help? 


I do this particularly in relation to 
such skills as are involved in teaching 
reading and arithmetic. Of course, 
there’s no point to grouping unless | 
try to suit the materials and my help 
to the children’s abilities. Then, too, 
children always change from one 
group to another as the need arises. 


Areas of interest in Social Studies 
or science can challenge children of 
different abilities through the variety 
of materials which can be used and 
through different things which can be 
done. You have a perfect opportunity 
to capture Tommy’s energy and en- 
thusiasm by the interesting, additional 
things he can contribute to the class. 
As for John, he can be directed to 
easier materials and probably lead in 
other types of projects. John might 
show us all something about the use 
of a hammer or saw. 


A. M.: Of course. He’s just the 
one to build the animal cage we need. 
He’s often told me about the things 
he’s made in his father’s shop. 


R. B.: That’s the idea! You'll find 
each of your youngsters has some- 
thing pretty important and all his own 
to give to the group. 


A. M.: I hope so! But how do | 
start? These children aren’t used to 
any procedure except studying and 
reciting their textbook assignments. 
Your ideas will get me out on an un- 
charted path. 


R. B.: That’s the fun about it all! 
Children’s ideas and yours both go 
into the planning you do. The chil- 
dren become alert and anxious to see 
that the plans materialize—and 
presto! You have your feet on a path 
they’re helping to chart. 


A. M.: It all sounds like magic. 
What makes it work? 


R. B.: I know that this all sounds 
hazy, but in reality there are some 
very definite principles which guide 
one. Let’s put them down. 
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Here are the pointers Ruth Brown 
gave to Ada Morris. 

1. Get as much background as you can 
about any problem important to children. 

2. Collect materials (books, pictures, and 
objects) to suit the variety of interests and 
abilities in your group. 

3. Make long-term or overview plans; 
look as far ahead as you can, but really use 
the children’s ideas in carrying out group 
plans. And don’t be afraid to let children 
take the responsibility for some of the 
actual carrying out, too. 

4. Keep group plans posted in some 
prominent place for pupil-teacher checking 
and evaluation. 

5. Tie subjects together as much as pos- 
sible (i.e., skills in reading needed for ref- 
erence work in the Social Studies). 

6. Have some individualized materials 
for independent work. (Books on reading 
and arithmetic often suggest materials of 
this sort.) 

7. Keep a list of things which need to be 
done, and another of the individuals or 
committees who have assumed responsi- 
bility for them. You and the children will 
probably check these frequently. 

8. Keep one thing, at least, of common 
interest to the whole group going on at one 
time. Dramatizations, exhibits, pictures, as- 
semblies, visitors with special background, 
observation and care of plants and animals, 
and experiments to try are some sugges- 
tions. 

9. Know your children as well as is pos- 
sible through physical and educational rec- 
ords. Study any test records. Observe and 
note children’s strengths and weaknesses so 
you can give better individual help. 

10. Keep on an even keel by “balancing” 
the work of the school program. 

A. M.: This does give me a more 
practical approach to planning my 
work and to getting children’s inter- 
est, but perhaps your last point needs 
to be explained. 

R. B.: If you block big amounts of 
time for different types of experi- 
ences, you can be sure that no area is 
neglected even though your program 
may vary from day to day. 

I like to think of the program’s pro- 
viding a good foundation of basic 
skills, opportunity for creative think- 
ing and doing, adequate time for play 
and rest, and important problems for 
children to tackle. 

A. M.: Ruth, you’ve made me feel 
for the first time that I can teach in a 
way that has always before seemed 
like a bookish Utopia. I only wish it 
could all happen at once. 


R. B.: The best way to grow is for 


*Two books which Ruth Brown lent to Ada 
Morris: (1) J. Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee, 
The Child and His Curriculum (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1940). Easy to read 
and helpful in many areas. Contains a good sec- 
tion on scheduling time. (2) Mary E. Pennell and 
Alice M. Cusack, The Teaching of Reading for 
Better Living (Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1935). Gives much specific and definite help 
about handling groups and about making indi- 
vidualized materials for independent work. 
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you and your children to experiment 
and to evaluate the results. If you 
follow up your work with study, you'll 
find your understanding and your con- 
fidence increasing. 

For a starter, I'll lend you some 
books* which have been helpful to me. 
Even though you will be just as busy 
as before—or even busier—I know 
that your days at school will be stimu- 
lating and rewarding, for you will be 
truly working with children. 


A.C. E. Conference 

The annual conference of the IIli- 
nois State Association for Childhood 
Education, held in Chicago October 
13, and 14, 1945, took for its theme 
“Action for Children.” 

The organization’s international 
president, Dr. Maycie Southall, of 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, reported on progress of the or- 
ganization’s objectives at the Nation’s 
capital. She stressed the importance 
of legislative literacy in seeking child 
welfare; emphasized the present ne- 
cessity of applying the results of re- 
search in child growth and develop- 
ment to the planning of school build- 
ings and equipment. 

Miss Amelia Traenkenschuh, Rock 
Island, state president, presided at the 
business session, at which officers for 
1945-1946 were elected. Results of the 
election are as follows: 

President, Miss Olga Adams, University 
of Chicago; Vice-President, Dr. Margaret 
Cooper, Illinois State Normal University ; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Lois Romig, 
Danville; recording secretary, Miss Lois 
Johnson, University of Illinois; treasurer, 
Miss Marcita Halkyard, Joliet; historian, 
Miss Laverna Rauschkolb, Belleville; spon- 
sor of Student Branches, Miss Dorothy 
Willy, Chicago Teachers College; sponsor 
of Teacher Branches, Miss Julia Mason, 
Glencoe; sponsor of Members-at-large, 
Miss Carrie McKee, East St. Louis. 

Miss Mason was sponsor of a group 
conference for members of teacher 
branches in Alton, Belleville, Chicago 
Area, Danville, and Rock Island. She 
reported progress in the preparation 
of a bulletin on the kindergarten soon 
to be published. 

In the student branch meeting, with 
Miss Willy as sponsor, experiences 
were shared by members from eight 
teacher-training schools. 

Miss Helen Walker, Danville, will 
serve as program chairman for the 
1946 conference, to be held the third 
week-end in October at Pere Mar- 
quette State Park near Alton. 

Etuet Ray 
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it’s no accident that motion 
pictures are part of the training 
rocess of the armed forces. In 
avy courses it has been found 
that students learn up to 35% 
more through the use of sound 
films—and that such learning is 
retained 55% longer. 

This ability to impart more 
knowledge in less time for a 
longer period makes films a 
powerful teaching tool. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films now afford the most com- 
plete and authentic collection of 
professionally created, teacher- 
tested sound and silent motion 
pictures ever designed for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Even schools with small budg- 
ets can own their own film 
libraries — now — by taking ad- 
vantage of the new “Lease-to- 
Own” plan — with year-to-year 
payments as low as film rentals 
— and with no liability beyond 
the budget year. 

Write today for information 
about this new plan. Ask to see 
previews of films, with no obli- 


gation on your part. 


Encyclopaedia 
Britannica 
Films Inc. 


MR. KIRBY P. AMBLER 
(Northern Illinois) 
160 N. LaSalle Street Chicago, Illinois 
Telephone State 7045 
cm 
MR. W. S. RENNER 


570 Normal Road DeKalb, 
Telephone DeKalb 1947 
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NEW 
LIPPINCOTT 


BOOKS 
Adopted by 
ILLINOIS 


Reading Circle 


YOURS IS THE EARTH 
by noes Vail 


ape into Spain. 
_ te Circle Price: 


MONEY -GO-ROUND 
by John J. Floherty 
history of money-barter, od pane 

and development of coins an 

money, how money is made .. . 

livened by illustrative incidents ew 

anecdotes.".—A. L. A. Booklist. High 


_ Reading Circle Price: $1.30 


by Dorothy K. L’Hommedieu 
Drawings by Marguerite Kirmse. 

All gut boys Paw. girls be love this 

moment they see Mar- 

goerite. Kirmse’s beautiful drawings. Ages 


Reading Circle Price: $0.90 


WILDERNESS 
CHAMPION 


by Joseph W. Lippincott 
“A thrilling story of animal courage and 
loyalty set in a magnificent cagpound 
of the plains and mountains. gr 
st for any animal lover.” a= 


macnn Reading Circle Price: $1.00 
All orders should be sent to 
Illinois Reading Circle 
Lincoln, Ill. © 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


$1.95 








\. , J 
Sorry to Be Late! 


~ Production of this issue of ILLINoIs 

EpucaTION was held up during nego- 
tiations following the strike of Chi- 
cago Typographical Union No. 16. 
Under postal regulations we had no 
choice but to go ahead with publica- 
tion of an October issue. Neverthe- 
less, you will find that only the date- 
line is out-of-date. We are bending 
every effort to make up time; even 
so the November issue will be late. 
We believe it will be the last issue 
to reach you later than the middle of 
the current month. 
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Promote 
Federal Aid 


To Education 


Ten is an appeal to every teacher in 
the state of Illinois to do his part in 
the promotion of federal aid to edu- 
cation now. There is no teacher in this 
State who does not know of the vast 
inequalities in the ability of different 
areas to support education. If such 
inequalities did not exist, there would 
be no need for the equalization feature 
of the state distributive fund. 

It is true that my section of the 
State is less able to support education 
than are central and northern Illinois. 
So also is it true that many states are 
less able to support education than are 
others. 


Education Not Local 


We ought to know by now that edu- 
cation is not a local matter. It is not 
circumscribed by county or staté 
boundary lines. Check your own 
school tomorrow and see where the 
children were born and where they 
have gone to school. 

Education is an item of national 
concern if the study, Education—An 
Investment in People, made by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, means 
anything. That study shows among 
many other things that retail sales in 
a state in 1940 were in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of money that state 
spent on education per capita between 
1910 and 1930. These comparisons 
applied to three individual states illus- 
trate the relationship: Arkansas’ ex- 
penditure for education per year per 
capita was $21; retail sales per year 
per capita were $153. Illinois spent 
$67 on education; retail sales were 
$362. California spent $88 on educa- 
tion, and retail sales were $462. 

One of the very best means of main- 
taining general prosperity is to lift the 
general level of education. The busi- 
ness man who thinks education costs 
too much money needs to have this 
called to his attention. 
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By J. LESTER BUFORD 


lo 


Yes, education is a matter of na- 
tional concern if we are willing to ac- 
cept a report from the Office of the 
Surgeon General, Vital Records Divi- 
sion, February 23, 1943. 


REJECTIONS FOR EDUCATIONAL 
DEFICIENCIES BY U. S. ARMY 
INDUCTION BOARD 


May Through December, 1942 
Rate Per 1000 Inpucrezs 
i egro Total 
191.73 83.70 
70.16 42.50 
114.67 67.29 
256.29 
117.97 
45.71 
7.45 


What did it mean to Illinois homes 
when 107.11 white inductees out of 
every 1,000 in Tennessee were re- 
jected for military service solely on 
the basis of educational deficiencies ? 


Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana .............. 
Tennessee 

Illinois 


Danger of Federal Control 


There is need for all teachers to 
work now for federal aid to education 
to be channeled through the regular 
public schools if we are to escape a 
dual system of education in America. 
Your congressman needs to know that 
that is where the great danger of fed- 
eral control of education lies. That 
control comes not from federal aid 
appropriated to the states to be dis- 
tributed as each state distributes its 
own school funds. Rather it comes 
from the emergency funds that are 
appropriated and the bureaus that 
are set up to care for these funds. 


Illinois Organization 
Each congressional district in this 
State has one or more Federal Re- 
lations chairmen. Here are their 
names and addresses: 
District Names AND AppREss 
1 William G. Wilson, 1732 N. Melvina, 
Chicago 39 
2 Butler Laughlin, 7401 Bennett, Chi- 
cago 49 
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Marian Smith, 2235 W. 72d, Chi- 
cago 36 

Gwendolyn Williams, 5841 Black- 
stone, Chicago 37 

Rose D. Henninger, 1501 W. 5ist, 
Chicago 

Ina McCurdy, 320 Wisconsin Ave., 
Oak Park 

E. E. Keener, 250 Forest Ave., Oak 
Park 

W. E. Sugden, 7200 Oak Ave., River 
Forest 

Donald B. Miller, 114, N. Parkside, 
Chicago 44 

Edw. H. Stullken, 745 N. Woodbine 
St., Oak Park 

Leona M. Thompson, 6128 N. Tal- 
man, Chicago 45 

Arthur Uhlir, 4221 N. Keeler Ave., 
Chicago 41 

Irene Mauty, 3640 Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago 

Michael J. Ryan, 2509 Harrison St., 
Evanston 

Mrs. Marjorie Mills, 5349 Sheridan, 
Chicago 40 

J. B. Nelson, superintendent of 
schools, Batavia 

F. C. Thomas, superintendent of 
schools, Barrington 

E. S. Simmonds, superintendent of 
schools, Morrison 

Roy Fetherston, superintendent of 
schools, Monmouth 

R. O. Evans, superintendent 
schools, Quincy 

C. B. Smith, 
schools, Pekin 

Tilman R. Smith, township high 
school, Roanoke 

Fred Huffington, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Marshall 

J. A. Mann, superintendent of 
schools, Shelbyville 

Gerald Brown, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Petersburg 

W. O. Withrow, county superintend- 
ent of schools, Springfield 

Clarence D. Blair, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Belleville 

Sidney S. Hirons, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Mt. Vernon 

A. Lyman Talbert, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Fairfield 

Russell Rendleman, county superin- 
tendent of schools, Jonesboro 


superintendent of 


Volunteer Your Support 


These men and women have been 
working for many months on this fed- 
eral aid program. Won't you as indi- 
vidual teachers contact your chairman 
and volunteer your support? Then 
won’t you this year, if you never have 
done so before, join the National Edu- 
cation Association? As soon as the 
N.E.A. becomes a real majority or- 
ganization, we shall be able to go for- 
ward as a profession in the United 
States as we have lately moved for- 
ward in Illinois. 

I should like for every teacher in 
my State to be able to say, “I had a 
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part in lifting the level of education 
for girls and boys throughout the 
Nation.” 

Here are a few comments from IIli- 
nois Congressmen on Federal Aid to 
Education. Where does your Con- 
gressman stand on this issue? 

May 15, 1945 


Mr. J. L. Buford 


I acknowledge your letter of May 10 con- 
taining a very comprehensive and informa- 
tive outline of H. R. 1296. I know I need 
not assure you of my deep interest in this 
measure and my appreciation of your pres- 
ent thoughtfulness. 

It was a real pleasure to have had the 
visit with Mr. Pearson and you. 


Leo E. ALLEN 
Thirteenth District 


May 14, 1945 
Mr. J. L. Buford 

In the absence of Congressman Dirksen, 
who is presently on an overseas trip which 
was made possible through the generosity 
and kindness of the folks from the home 
district, we have your letter of May 10 for 
acknowledgment. 

The Congressman has received many let- 
ters on H. R. 1296 and we are placing your 
correspondence with the material we are 
assembling on this measure. 


Joun R. GoMIEN 
Secretary for Everett M. Dirksen 
Sixteenth District 


March 16, 1945 
Mr. Tilman R. Smith 
Roanoke, Illinois 


I have carefully read your letter of 
March 13, wherein you write of your sup- 
port of such educational bills as Senate 181 
and H. R. 1296 presently before the Com- 
mittees of the Senate and House. You in- 
dorse the objectives of these bills and as 
Chairman of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation for the seventeenth congressional 
district, you ask my view concerning the 
proposed legislation. 

I most certainly favor expanded educa- 
tional advantages for our Nation and firmly 
believe that the teaching profession as a 
business is greatly underpaid. However, I 
do not feel that I am in a position to give 
you a “Yes” or “No” answer as to whether 
I will support any bill that will be reported 
to the House, not knowing what form or 
shape such legislation might be in at the 
time we are called upon to cast a final vote. 
Let me repeat, I think the objectives of your 
organization are good. 

Thanking you for writing me as you did, 
Iam 

L. C. ARENDS 
Seventeenth District 


March 10, 1945 
Mr. J. L. Buford 
This will acknowledge your letter of 
March 5 regarding H. R. 1296, a bill author- 
izing funds for aid to the States, Terri- 
tories and possessions in financing their 
public elementary and secondary school 
systems. 
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ART INSTRUCTION 
MADE EASY 


ART 


FOR GRADED SCHOOLS 


Any grade school teacher can get 
sure results with this tested class- 
room creative art series . . . no’ special 
skill, education or equipment needed. 
Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed with 
stimulating ideas, easy-to-follow 
methods and original projects for 
every week in the year, including 
many holiday suggestions. 
Corresponding Teacher’s Man- 
uals detail every step of instruction 
. make art as easy to teach as 
any other subject. Send for full-color 
illustrated circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


811 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





I am always happy to receive your views 
on important legislation and you may be 
sure that I will keep them in mind when 
this measure comes before Congress. 

In the event that the National Education 
Association officials in Washington call on 
me, I will be glad to receive their informa- 
tion on this bill. 

Please be assured that it is always a pleas- 
ure to be of service and I trust you will not 
hesitate to call on me at any time. 

With best wishes and kind regards, I am 


Evan Howe. 
Twenty-first District 
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ATHLETE AND PUPIL 
COVERAGE ; 
Accident Expenses, Football, Basket- 
ball, Other Sports, Physical Education, 
Class Activities. A Needed Service on 
a Cest Basis. 


SCHOOL BUS 
INSURANCE 
Adequate Limits Advocated at Reason- 
able Cost. Adapted te Your School’s 
Activities. 
HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE FOR GROUPS 
AND INDIVIDUALS 


AUTOMOBILE INSUR- 
ANCE AT MUTUAL 
PRICES 


INVEST NOW IN YOUR 
OWN COMPANY 
Five Percent Guaranty Fund Shares. 


REPRESENT YOUR COM- 
PANY IN SELLING THIS 
INSURANCE 

Reasonable Commissions. 


+ 


For Information Write to 


1.€. 8. MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


411% East Adams Street 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
TELEPHONE 2-7807 





CHANGE NAME 
The Illinois City Superintendents’ 
Association, meeting in Springfield 
November 12 and 13, voted to change 
the name of the organization to 
Illinois Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 











March 2, 1945 
Hon. Clarence D. Blair 
I received your letter of February 28 in 
reference to H. R. 1296 and S. 181, both of 
which refer to federal aid to education. 
Permit me to again assure you of my 
earnest support of this type of legislation. 
Kindest personal regards. 
MELVIN Price 
Twenty-second District 


June 28, 1945 
Mr. J. L. Buford 

Appreciate receiving your wire with re- 
gard to H. R. 1296. You may rest assured 
that I am most happy to assist in this matter 
and I have carried out the suggestions con- 
tained in your message. 

Comments and suggestions are always 
welcome with regard to legislation pending 
before the Congress; so please feel free to 
pass them along at all times. 

With kindest personal regards, and best 
wishes, I am 

C. W. “Runt” BisHop 
Twenty-fifth District 


July 3, 1945 
Mr. J. L. Buford 

In the rush of things here I have tried to 
keep in touch, to some extent, with the ac- 
tions of the Committee which has been 
holding hearings on the Teachers Federal 
Aid Bill. 

Action, I am sure, will be taken on the bill 
as a matter of first consideration as soon as 
the Recess is over. At various times, I have 
contacted members on the Committee in an 
effort to ‘expedite the matter in the hope 
that the bill could be reported out before 
the Recess. Of course, you know I intend 
to support the bill. 

With best wishes, I am 


C. W. VurseEti 
Twenty-third District 


July 7, 1945 
Mr. Allen Compton, President 
Salem Rotary Club 
Salem, Illinois 
I am in agreement with the attitude of the 


Salem Rotary Club regarding federal aid 
to education and shall give my full support 


to the bills you mention. The principle of . 


the proposed legislation is, I believe, the 
most practical way of equalizing opportuni- 
ties in the field of education. 
Thank you for your letter of July 3 on 
this subject. 
Emiry Tart DoucLas 
Member at Large 
July 8, 1945 
Mr. Allen Compton 
Your letter of July 3 has been received 
and the contents carefully noted with re- 
gard to S. 181. I am glad to have an expres- 
sion of your views concerning this legisla- 
tion, and you may be assured it will receive 
my most careful attention when it comes to 
the floor of the Senate for consideration. 
With every good wish, I am 


Scort W. Lucas 
U. S. Senator 


July 7, 1945 

Mr. Allen Compton 

Thank you for your kind letter setting 
forth the resolution adopted by the mem- 
bers of the Salem Rotary Club with regard 
to pending legislation calling for federal aid 
for education. Ihave read it with interest. 

You can rest assured that this legislation 
will receive my most sincere consideration 
when it comes before the Senate. 

I am always happy to hear from you on 
any matters of mutual interest. 


C. WAYLAND Brooks 
U. S. Senator 
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Changes in Teachers 
College Scholarships 


In order that the scholarships pro- 
vided for honor students in the vari- 
ous high schools of the State for 
attendance at the state Teachers Col- 
leges be placed more nearly on a par 
with those offered for similar at- 
tendance at the University of Illinois, 
the last session of the General As- 
sembly amended the law providing 
such scholarships. 

The most important change in the 
law provides that each honor student 
be provided with a scholarship which 
will pay up to $80 per year instead of 
the $30 previously provided. In the 
past the use of this scholarship in 
any one of the teachers colleges was 
a bookkeeping transaction; in other 
words, the student presented to the 
school the evidence of his scholarship, 
and the school was reimbursed by the 
State Treasurer for the amount of 
the tuition he would have paid. 

Under the new law the student will 
be required to pay his tuition and 
fees in full at the time of his enroll- 
ment and he will personally be re- 
imbursed at the end of each quarter 
or semester the amount which he has 
paid “for matriculation fees, tuition, 
activities fees, and other fees, except 
laboratory fees and similar fees and 
supplies and materials.” The amount 
which the student is reimbursed shall 
not exceed $80 in any fiscal year. 

Under the provision of the new 
law these scholarships may be used 
during the summer sessions as well 
as during the regular school year. 
Furthermore, they may be used over 
a period of six years instead of the 
four previously provided, if the presi- 
dent of the college is satisfied that the 
student requires a leave of absence 
“for the purpose of earning money to 
defray his expenses or on account of 
illness.” 

In those institutions which include 
a book rental fee within their regular 
fees, this book rental fee will be al- 
lowed. In those institutions where 
there is no such fee, there is no way 
by which a student may collect ex- 
penses for books. 

Provisions of the law as they per- 
tain to honorably discharged military 
personnel provide for a maximum 
$80 remittance of fees during any one 
fiscal year but also provide that such 
fees shall be a transfer from the Gen- 
eral Revenue Fund to the Teachers 
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College Income Fund rather than di- 
rectly to the student. This military 
scholarship is good for the comple- 
tion of a course of study already 
begun at a teachers college, but is not 
good for moré than four years of 
instruction. 

The purpose of these scholarships 
to the various state teachers colleges 
is to attract into the teaching profes- 
sion many of those students who 
have made honor records in the high 
schools of the State by making it pos- 
sible for more of them to obtain the 
amount of training needed for en- 
trance into the teaching profession. 

Cnarves E. Howeti 





Women Deans to Hold 
Chicago Convention 


The 1945 state convention of the 
Illinois Association of Deans of 
Women, to be held at the LaSalle 
Hotel in Chicago, November 30 to 
December 1, 1945, will celebrate the 
turn of a quarter century for the 
1.A.D.W. After a spring convention 
in 1921 for organization, the first 
autumn convention was held in No- 
vember, 1921, at Urbana, with Dean 
Ruby C. Mason, of the University of 
Illinois, presiding; Dean Mary Ross 
Potter, of Northwestern University, 
was elected at the convention to suc- 
ceed Dean Mason as president. 

Since that year, there has been each 
autumn a convention meeting, the 
program reflecting the problems of 
the day in counseling, with speakers 
and discussion meetings for the pro- 
fessional stimulation of members and 
exchange of ideas and experiences. 

The dominant theme of the 1945 
convention is Rehabilitation in 
Postwar Education, with a Friday 
afternoon display of motion pictures, 
craft activities for rehabilitation, arid 
selected books on counseling and 
guidance; and a Saturday morning 
presentation of techniques of mental 
rehabilitation, presented for school 
people by a consultant psychologist. 

The featured speaker for Friday 
evening is Dr. Carl Rogers, of the 
University of Chicago, with a demon- 
stration lecture on the counseling 
interview. Those who have studied 
with Dr. Rogers or have heard or 
read his lectures, are looking forward 
to this evening as a special oppor- 
tunity. : 

A twenty-fifth anniversary lunch- 
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eon Saturday noon will give honor to 
the founders and early leaders of the 
I.A.D.W., and look ahead into the 
future of the association and its work. 
Speakers will include Miss Mary 
Ross Potter, formerly of Northwest- 
ern, Miss Helen Shuman, of South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, and 
Mrs. Ruth McCarn, of Northwestern 
University. 

Membership in the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women should 
appeal to all teachers with a special 
interest in counseling girls, and espe- 
cially to those who have been given 
administrative responsibility as deans 
or directors of personnel. Since 1943, 
membership has been open to direc- 
tors and counselors in nursing edu- 
cation. Visitors may also arrange for 
attendance at some or all of the con- 
vention meetings. 


Anna L. Keaton, President 
Illinois Association of Deans of Women 





War-Peace and Tenure 
Defense Collections 


In the September issue of ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION was published a report of 
War and Peace Fund collections as of July 
23, 1945. Between that date and October 
26, $599.25 was collected to bring War and 
Peace Fund collections to a total of 
$24,311.01. 

An additional $8.00 was credited to the 
I.E.A. Tenure Defense Fund during the 
same period, so that the total collected for 
this fund on October 26 stood at $6,106.77. 


N.E.A. War AND Peace FunpD 
Torat Payments 


e R 
7-23-"45 


EPORTED 
10-26-"45 
LaKe SuHore _ $4,445.77 $4,474.02 $5,000 
Cook County (Outside 


Unit Quvuors 


Chicago) 
MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 
Adams 
County 
SouTH 
CENTRAL __ 
Macoupin 
County 25.55 
SOUTHEASTERN  ~ 924.32 
Clay 
County 
Richland 
County 
Wayne 
Se aes 
SoUTHWESTERN 2.782.43 
St. Clair 
County . 


— 3,732.01 3,760.26 4,100 


386.98 441.98 1,200 


131.34 186.34 


— 1,951.18 2,255.18 


329.55 
986.32 


151.00 165.00 


90.31 


6.00 
2,932.43 


535.81 685.81 


TENURE DEFENSE FuND 
East CEentTRAL 438.29 441.29 
Ford 
County 
SoutH CENTRAL 298.94 
Sangamon 
County — 


17.09 
303.94 


98.75 103.75 
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100 Percent COUNTIES 


The following counties have met or ex- 
ceeded War and Peace Fund quotas: 

East Centra Division: Iroquois and 
Piatt counties. 

Eastern Drviston : Effingham and Moul- 
trie counties. 
ILLINOIS 

County. 
Souts Centrat Drvision : Brown, Cass, 
Macon, Menard, and Montgomery counties. 
SouTHEASTERN Drviston: Crawford, 
Edwards, Wabash and White counties. 
SoutTHERN Drvision: Gallatin, Jackson, 
Perry, Pope, Saline, Union, and Williamson 
counties. 
SouTHWESTERN Drvision: Clinton, 
Greene, Jefferson, Randolph, and Wash- 
ington counties. 


Vatiey Division: Putnam 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

(Continued from Page 42) 
tion to the schools. As our group 
Number 10 put it, “Progress will be 
most rapid when leadership in these 
groups continues to develop and goes 
forward in co-operation with the rural 
schools in a democratic sharing of 
service.” 


The Charter 


One of the significant results of the 
White House Conference was the 
Charter of Education for Rural 
Youth. A copy of this charter should 


* 
The Story of the 
Fundamental Conflict 
Underlying Today’s 
World Crisis 
* 
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The American 
Revolution 
and Its Influence 


on World 
Civilization 


Rosert R. McCormick 
Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


Recorded in this important narra- 
tive is the struggle by various peo- 

les to enjoy the human rights 
inherent in the principle of self- 
government as established by the 
American Revolution, turning point 
in world history. 

Marshaling historical facts since 
the revolt of 13 of the 17 British 
colonies in North America, the au- 
thor identifies the reactionary forces 
which would stifle human gains and 
are the underlying causes of present 
world unrest. 

Sound in scholarship, plenary in 
concept, and exhaustively docu- 
mented, this new work is a power- 
ful, closely reasoned discussion of 
the opposing forces behind today’s 
greatest problem and outlines 
America’s potential contribution to 
its solution. 


Casebound, 6 x 9 inches, complete 

with pany and index. Order 

from your book seller or the Chicago 

Tribune Public Service Office 

1 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ul. 
Price, $1.00. 


Published by 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
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be framed and hung in every rural 
school in Illinois, for it recognized 
that every rural school child has a 
right (1) to a satisfactory modern 
elementary and (2) to a secondary 
education ; (3) to an educational pro- 
gram that bridges the gap between 
home and school and between school 
and adult life; (4) to health services, 
educational and vocational guidance 
library facilities, recreational activ- 
ities, and where needed school lunches 
and pupil transportation facilities at 
public expense; (5) to teachers, su- 
pervisors, and administrators, who 
know rural life and who are educated 
to deal effectively with the problems 
peculiar to rural schools; (6) to edu- 
cational service and guidance during 
the entire year and full-time attend- 
ance for at least twelve years in a 
school that is open for not less than 
nine months in each year; (7) to a 
satisfactory modern school building ; 
(8) through the schools to participate 
in community life and culture; (9) 
to a local school system sufficiently 
strong to provide all the services re- 
quired for a modern education; and 
(10) to tax resources of his com- 
munity, state, and Nation so used as 
to guarantee him an American stand- 
ard of educational opportunity. 
These are worthy goals for the state 
of Illinois as they are for any state in 
the Nation. ' 


Community Discussion Needed 


The report of the White House 
Conference on Rural Education 
should be discussed -in community 
meetings and in county teachers insti- 
tutes and at every opportunity so that 
rural people in Illinois may know 
what national leaders, who were 
brought together at the invitation of 
President and Mrs. Franklin Roose- 
velt, think America needs in the way 
of rural education. 





SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKER 
(Continued from Page 46) 
guidance ; to help the boy and girl util- 
ize effectively community resources, 
which will further their development. 

These aims are accomplished by 
means of home and school visitation, 
by psychological and mental testing, 
health counselling, vocational and ex- 
tra curricular placement, personal ad- 
justment and social counselling, and 
by personal service to unhappy or mal- 
adjusted teachers. 

These implements, in order to be 
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effective, must be accompanied by an 
understanding that teachers and social 
worker are working together on their 
common interest—the greatest possi- 
ble development of the child. 


A Problem of Human 
Relationships 


But specifically how does the school 
social worker set out to accomplish 
her aims? In the first place she tries 
to get at the basis of each behavior 
problem by means of interviews with 
the child, the teacher, the parents, 
relatives, or other interested persons. 
She may investigate records in com- 
munity agencies. 

She is alert to observe clashes of 
personality between pupil and teacher, 
parental disagreements, financial in- 
adequacies, clashes with the law, or 
other stresses and strains. Frequently 
a series of weekly interviews between 
worker and child will release and bal- 
ance feelings caused by inner conflicts 
so that the child is better able to suc- 
ceed in school and play. 

More frequently the basis is found 
in the home environment, revealed in 
parental interviews. The mother may 
not have accepted marriage and 
motherhood and its responsibilities in 
anormal way. This frequently results 
in a non-acceptance of the child. Her 
sense of guilt for this non-acceptance 
often manifests itself in over-protec- 
tion. Over-anxiety about a child’s 
health is sometimes a projection of 
the mother’s real anxiety about eco- 
nomic difficulties. 

Infractions of school rules, particu- 
larly irregular attendance or non- 
attendance may result from failure of 
the father to deal tactfully with minor 
infractions and to too severe or un- 
reasonable punishments inflicted. 

Teachers and parents are prone to 
value school marks too highly. The 
school worker tries to de-personalize 
failure. In some instances she may be 
able to point out physical defects re- 
sponsible for the failure, but not 
noticed by the parent or teacher. Pa- 
rental anxiety is frequently relieved 
when positives are stressed; that is, 
what the child can do. As a result, he 
is treated with more consideration, is 
given some recognition, and the whole 
situation improves. 

In any case the worker has essen- 
tially a problem in human relation- 
ships. Her casework training is con- 
stantly utilized in an honest search for 
the child’s real wants, and her success 
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depends upon her ability to feel their 
significance. In very few cases can 
she wave a magic wand or pull the 
solution out of a hat. The search is 
frequently long and arduous. Often 
she must seek help from other 
agencies such as the Child Guidance 
Clinic, the Counselling Center, and 
others. 


Helpful Agencies 


In Champaign the work of the Child 
Guidance Clinic began in January, 
1944. At that time a part-time psy- 
chiatrist was made available through 
the Institute for Juvenile Research in 
Chicago. A professor in the School 
of Social Administration from the 
University of Illinois volunteered her 
services for parent interviews in a 
limited number of cases. 

Throughout the year it has become 
increasingly apparent that one day a 
week of psychiatric services has not 
met the need of the community. Ar- 
rangements have been made whereby 
adequate psychiatric services are 
made available. 

Many other community agencies 
are utilized by the school social worker 
in solving the wide variety of be- 
havior problems which contront her. 

The Family Welfare Society often fur- 
nishes casework services to families and 
individuals in cases involving marital dis- 
cord, parent-child conflict, desertion, 
emergencies due to accident, death, unem- 
ployment, or finances. This agency also in- 
terprets to the community the local and 
national problem of social welfare. 

The Public Aid Commission provides 
financial assistance for children in their 
own homes in accordance with the evident 
need and eligibility requirements set forth 
in the Aid to Dependent Children Act. 

The Travellers’ Aid provides assistance 
with travel plans, recreation, housing, com- 
munity resources, and employment oppor- 
tunities. It also gives individual service to 
people in temporary financial difficulty, 
young people with personal problems, and 
newcomers needing guidance in adjusting 
to a strange community. 

The regional office of the Division of 
Child Welfare can furnish information on 
the licensing of foster homes and child care 
agencies. It furnishes casework on inter- 
state placements and on maternity and hos- 
pital cases. It supervises foster home care 
for children of veterans. 

The township supervisor can furnish 
home relief to families and individuals and 
thereby prevent separation of children 
from their families because of financial 
difficulties. 

The Police Department of Champaign 
does its part in the detention, investigation, 
and referrals of cases to social agencies for 
further study and treatment. It also does 
much safety and protective work. Co- 
operation between police department and 
school social worker does away with much 
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undesirable and unwarranted publicity. 

The American Red Cross today renders 
many worthwhile services to the Armed 
Forces and their families in taking care of 
communications, information, and social 
histories. 


The effective utilization of com- 
munity resources which can aid in the 
development of the child is a great 
part of the implementation of the 
school social worker. 

Inter-School Co-operation 

Much work, however, must be done 
wholly within the school and home. 
In this major phase of her work the 
social worker co-operates not only 
with the classroom teacher but with 
special depart- 


Perhaps the solution lies in curricu- 
lum rebuilding. Perhaps it lies in a 
work-study plan, where the child takes 
from the school all that promotes his 
development and spends the rest of 
the day performing some work which 
further promotes his welfare and that 
of the community of which he is a part. 

A school social worker, in co-oper- 
ation with teachers, special depart- 
ments, and community agencies, can 
be of almost immeasurable assistance. 
Together they can make the school 
experience a meaningful one in which 
every individual can grow to the limit 
of his capacity. 





ments within the 
school. 

Her relation to 
the attendance de- 
partment must be 
very close because 
irregular attend- 
ance is closely tied 
in with the behav- 
ior problems she 
is trying to solve. 
The underlying 
difficulties in both 
cases are those 
with which she is 
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trained to cope. 

The social 
worker must work 
in close harmony 
with the school 
health department 
or school nurse. 
Their problems, 
too, frequently co- 
incide. 

Another area of 
co-operation is 
with the vocation- 
al guidance func- 
tions of the 
school, whatever 
form they make 
take. Herein lies 
the solution of 
those maladjust- 
ments resulting 
from the repres- 
sive influence of 
the traditional 
curriculum. 

Every school 
system has those 
children who will 
never adjust 
themselves _ satis- 
factorily to the 
present set-up. 
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A Beautiful low Spelling-Readiness Book 


JACK 2n@ JEAN 


by Alta McIntire 
Director of Primary 


Education and 
Curriculum, Berwyn, 


FUN WITH JACK AND 
JEAN is a pleasant and 
introduction to 
spelling, which may be 
used by any primary 
school child. The large, 
attractive pictures are 
filled with interest for children. The chief objectives of the 


© To create a desire to write and to spell correctly. 


® To teach the names of the letters and to help children as- 
sociate them with the symbols that represent them. 


© To teach the letters of the alphabet in their order. 
® To teach the sounds of letters and combinations of letters. 
@ To develop independence in writing and spelling. 


® To introduce good study and spelling habits and to provide 
much practice in their use. 


List Price 36 cents 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1257 S. Wabash Avenue 


Chicago 5, Ill. 
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ducational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents 
over the State report significant activities 


Faculty Changes at Eastern 


More than a dozen changes in the East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers college faculty 
became effective when the fall term opened 
September 10. Dr. Roscoe Schaupp became 
head librarian in the place of Miss Mary 
J.. Booth, who retired. Miss Booth had 
served the institution since 1904. 

In the English department, Dr. Francis 
W. Palmer took over the position left 
vacant by the late Franklyn Andrews. The 
position left vacant by the retirement of 
Miss Isabel McKinney, Dr. Gladys W. 
Ekeberg, of the State Teachers College 
at Dickinson, North Dakota, filled. Miss 
Dorothy Lee, who had been teaching at 
Downers Grove, took over the duties of 
Mrs. Helen Taylor as instructor of English 
in the Teachers College High School. Dr. 
Howard DeF. Widger became head of the 
English department following the retire- 
ment of Miss McKinney, who last spring 
left the institution after serving it since 
1904, 

Calvin Countryman, who for the past 
four years taught at Washington Junior 
High School in Rockford, has been em- 
ployed in the art department. 

Miss Frances Hanks, formerly director 
of instrumental music at Lyndhurst, N. J., 
is filling the position of Robert Warner, 
still in military service, as instructor of 
string instruments. 

Other recent appointments to the Teach- 
ers College High School staff include Mrs. 


Gertrude Rice, of Melvindale, Michigan, 
who is substituting for Miss Gertrude 
Hendrix; Wm. W. Arbuckle, who is sub- 
stituting for Mr. Allen P. Britton, now in 
military service, as director of the band; 
Miss Elizabeth Buell, substitute in biology 
for Miss Ica Marks, on leave; and Arnold 
J. Hopman, for the past seventeen years as- 
sistant principal of the Lewistown Com- 
munity High School, instructor in high- 
school chemistry and physics. 

In the campus elementary school the fol- 
lowing appointments were made: Miss 
Elsie Hampton, who substituted for Miss 
Lois Johnson during the summer as critic 
teacher, to continue in this position due 
to the resignation of Miss Johnson; Miss 
Nina W. Crawford to substitute for Miss 
Myrtle Arnold, as fourth-grade critic 
teacher. 

Miss Arnold along with Miss Bernice 
Bankson, fifth-grade teacher, will study 
during the winter at the University of 
Southern California. Miss Willie Louise 
Stevens of Nashville, Tennessee is. sched- 
uled to take over the fifth-grade work. 

Dr. Railsback, head of the physics de- 
partment, Dr. Anfinson, associate professor 
of music, and E. W. Fowler, assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial arts, all have been dis- 
charged from military service and have 
returned to their college duties. 

Dr. H. F. Thut, who served as visiting 
professor of botany at the University of 
Illinois last year, Miss Esther Duggleby, 
of the library staff, who has been doing 
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graduate work at Columbia University, and 
Dr. Hans Olsen after a year at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago—all returned this fall 
to the campus at Eastern. 


Appointments at I.S.N.U. 


Among new appointments announced by 
Illinois State Normal University are the 
following : 

Miss Helen Flynn, assistant dean of 
women and director of the women’s resi- 
dence hall, who comes from the University 
of Chicago University High School; Dr. 
Elden A. Lichty, principal of the Thomas 
Metcalf Elementary School, from Sweet 
Springs, Mo., where he has been superin- 
tendent of schools; Dr. Bjarne R. Ullsvik, 
associate professor of mathematics, from 
the Eau Claire, Wis., State Teachers Col- 
lege, where he has been head of the mathe- 
matics department; Miss Dorothy Ann 
Eckelmann, assistant professor of speech, 
from the Peoria public schools; Miss Wini- 
fred R. Farlow, instructor in special edu- 
cation from the Rockford public schools; 
Miss Cecilia Peikert, director of museums, 
from the University of Michigan biological 
station at Sheboygan, and Miss Mildred 
King, director of food services, from the 
Omaha, Neb., Y.M.C.A. cafeteria. 

Appointed to the Social Science depart- 
ment as teachers in the University High 
School are Miss Alice M. Eikenberry, of 
the Arlington Heights High School; Miss 
Frances Alexander, of the Mattoon High 
School, and Miss Ella C. Leppert, of the 
Dickinson, N. D., State Teachers College. 
Named sixth-grade supervisor in the IIli- 
nois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s School 
is Miss Lorle Dean, of the Oak Park public 
schools. Miss June R. Martin, who has 
been doing substitute teaching while doing 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago, has been appointed supervising teacher 
in the Social Studies at the Children’s 
School. 

The following have been appointed to 
the I.S.N.U. faculty to fill leaves of absence 
positions this year: Miss Gertrude Dubats, 
assistant professor of Business Education; 
Neal E. Glenn, assistant professor of mu- 
sic; Miss Blossom Johnson, instructor in 
Home Economics, and Miss Roene I. Stan- 
ley, instructor in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 


Faculty Appointments at 
W.LS.T.C. 


Fourteen new members have been ap- 
pointed to the Western Illinois State Teach- 
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ers College faculty for the school year 
1945-'46: five to replace those faculty mem- 
bers who retired as of September; four 
appointees to assume the work of the 
faculty who are on Sabbatical leaves; six 
appointees to fill vacancies created by 
resignations. 

Dr. R. Maurice Myers will teach in the 
department of Biological Science. The 
vacancy was created by the retirement of 
Dr. Harry Waggoner. Miss Mary Bennett 
has been appointed head of the department. 

Mr. Paul B. Swain becomes instructor in 
art work in the training school and Western 
High School. He replaces Mrs. Alberta 
Strome, who retired this year. 

Dr. Harriet Stull will teach classes in 
Social Science in the college and also in 
the Western High School. The vacancy in 
this department was caused by the retire- 
ment of Mr. Harvey Seal. 


Mrs. Ruth Zimmerman is the new dean 
of women. Dr. Minna Hansen, former dean, 
resigned to accept a position with the 
Y.W.C.A. 

Miss Amanda Rosenquist will be in 
charge of the Home Management House. 
She replaces Miss Ritta Whitesel, who is 
now on the faculty of the University of 
Illinois. Miss Esther Stroup, who has been 
director of the Home Management House, 
is still on leave studying at the University 
of Chicago. 

Mrs. Helen Keller Moran is teaching 
courses in Business Education in the 
Western High School. 

Dr. Frances Whitehead has college clas- 
ses in Business Education. Mrs. Moran 
and Dr. Whitehead were appointed to the 
faculty because Miss Velna Sollars and Mr. 
Julius Robinson are on leave to do graduate 
work. 

Miss Lucille Neu will be in charge of 
the Reserve Library, while Miss Margaret 
Hardin will replace Miss Hanna Kreuger 
in the library. This completes the library 
staff for the first time since the retirement 
of Miss Fanny Jackson. 

Dr. A. S. Clayton will teach in the de- 
partment of Education. He takes over the 
work formerly taught by Dr. Clifford 
Pearce. 

Courses in Educational and Vocational 
Guidance will be taught by Mr. Leo Bent. 
The department of Education is enlarging 
the curriculum to provide more work in 
this field. Mr. Bent will also do consider- 
able work in counseling. 

Mr. Joseph Kenny will teach courses in 
geography and geology. He replaces Mr. 
Courtney Aldrich, who returned to Louisi- 
ana. 

Mrs. Alma Ferrill is teaching the kinder- 
garten children while Miss Marjorie Burke 
is on leave of absence. 

Ernest Kraemer is replacing Mr. James 
Shultz as coach and teacher of Physical 
Education for boys in the Western High 
School. Mr. Shultz resigned to accept a 
coaching position in the South. 

Mr. Fred Oathout is assisting Miss Voss 
in the Registrar’s Office. 


Enrollment in Teachers Colleges 


With registrations yet incomplete, East- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston in late September reported an 
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increase of 21 per cent in entrollments over 
the corresponding quarter in 1944. The en- 
rollment this September was 401; Sep- 
tember, 1944, 331. This fall 108 men were 
enrolled as compared with a total of 77 
last fall. 

Recent figures released by Miss Hertha 
Voss indicate that the enrollment at West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College in- 
creased eleven percent the fall quarter. 


Highland Park District Approves 
Top Educational Rate 


The elementary school district, No. 108 
at Highland Park on September 15 voted 
to increase the maximum educational tax 
rate from $1.80 to $2.25. This referendum 
was made possible by the passage of S.B. 
60 by the Sixty-fourth General Assembly. 
The proposal carried by a vote of 671 to 
36. The total vote was one of the largest 
cast on school matters in Highland Park 
in recent years. The board of education and 
the Parent-Teacher Association backed 
the measure. 


Membership Tea 


Chairmen of schools attaining 100 per- 
cent membership in the I.E.A. in 1944 were 
the guests of honor at a tea arranged by 
the Chicago Division, I.E.A., membership 
committee of which Mr. Robert Gregg is 
chairman. An interesting program had been 
arranged, including talks, both by Mr. 
Gregg and Mr. E. E. Keener, president of 
the Chicago Division. The tea was held in 
late September at 209 South State Street. 


School for Veterans 


A school for veterans is being organized 
at Illinois State Normal University, with 
Dr. Victor M. Houston, principal of the 
University High School, as administrative 
head. 

This is to provide high-school courses 
for veterans, largely on the individual bas- 
is, allowing each to progress at his own 
rate. When a veteran completes his high- 
school course. he may be granted a diploma 
from his home high school, if that high 
school wishes to accept the credits earned 
at Normal, or he may be given a diploma 
from the University High School of 
I.S.N.U. 

Veterans who have as many as thirteen 
high-school units may be admitted to the 
university and allowed to take courses at 
Illinois State Normal University along 
with their high-school work. 

The veterans school is considered as a 
special service, and its privileges are open 
to students without cost other than that for 
books, room, and board. Such expenses can 
be covered by provisions allowed under the 
educational provisions of the G. I. Act. 
University officials, however, advise vet- 
erans who wish to go on to college to re- 
serve the use of Federal privileges for the 
more expensive higher education. 

In a letter addressed to high-school prin- 
cipals recently President R. W. Fairchild, 
of I.S.N.U., outlined arrangements for the 
veterans school. He asked the school ad- 
ministrators to refer men and women being 
discharged from military service to Mr. 
Floyd T. Goodier, director of the Univer- 
sity services for veterans, for information 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it coataie all the 
worl most commonly used in 
speaking, gM nr | 
110,000 entries; 
illustrations. $4.00-$8.75 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF STHONTES 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. ¥ 
Thumb indexed, $4.00. 


Both books have been prepared 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ““The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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Calendar 


27 Illinois Education Association. Ninety- 
second annual meeting. Chicago, Decem- 
ber 27, 28, and 29, 1945. 

27 National Business Teachers Association. 
Fiftieth anniversary meeting, Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 27-29, 1945. 


Marcu, 1946 


4 Central Division, Illinois 
Association, annual 
State Normal 
March 4, 1946. 

8 Peoria Division, [Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. March 8, 
1946. 

22 South Central Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
Springfield, March 22, 1946. 

22 Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. Shryock 
Auditorium, Southern Illinois Normal 
University, Carbondale, March 22, 
1946 


Education 
meeting. Illinois 
University, Normal, 


APRIL 


5 Southwestern Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Ainad 
Temple, East St. Louis, April 5, 1946. 
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about this new veterans school when home 
high schools are not equipped to meet their 
needs. 


E.1.S.T.C. Extension Classes 


Dr. Bryan Heise, director of extension 
of Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
has arranged for classes at the following 
centers during the first semester of the 
1945-1946 year: Flora, Effingham, Vanda- 
lia, Taylorville, Mattoon, Shelbyville, Tus- 
cola, Newton, Marshall, and Paris. 

Courses offered are the following: 

Social Psychology, Physical Education 
for Elementary Schools, Rural School Cur- 
riculum, Modern Trends in Education, 
Child Growth and Development, New State 
Course of Study, Geography of North 
America, Botany for Elementary School 
Teachers. 

In addition five classes will meet at 
Lakeview Hospital, in Danville. Courses 
are chemistry, bacteriology, sociology, psy- 
chology, and anatomy. 


Western Extension Classes 


Dr. Roscoe Linder, director of extension 
at Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
has announced that extension classes in 
art, education, English Literature, geogra- 
phy, history, Industrial Arts, psychology 
and sociology, Speech Re-education for 
Children, and Social Science will be offered 
this year. 

Cities in which classes will be held are: 
Aledo, Canton, Carrollton, Carthage, 
Galesburg, Havana, Jacksonville, Jersey- 
ville, Kewanee, La Harpe, Lewistown, Ma- 
comb, Moline, Monmouth, Peoria, Pitts- 
field, Princeton, Quincy, Rushville, Strong- 
hurst, and Virginia. 
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Building Program at Eastern 

Appropriations made during the lasi ses- 
sion of the Illinois General Assembly, and 
approved by Governor Green, make possi- 
ble much needed and extensive postwar 
building programs at each of the Illinois 
state teachers colleges and normal univer- 
sities. 

The program at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College calls for the construction 
of a much-needed library, a campus ele- 
mentary- and high-school laboratory build- 
ing, an addition to the power plant, a re- 
landscaping of the campus, and the acquisi- 
tion of additional land for the campus. 

Work is to get under way as soon as the 
go ahead signal is given at Springfield. 

These additional facilities will provide 
the physical plant to enable the institution 
more nearly to carry out its expanded func- 
tions during the years of peace ahead. 

Contributing Editor 

Dr. J. L. Archer, of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, is one of the con- 
tributing editors of a new Dictionary of 
Education published by McGraw-Hill. The 
book was prepared under the auspices of 
Phi Delta Kappa, national honorary edu- 
cational society. Dr. Archer advised in the 
fields of Adult Education and Social 
Studies. 

Cicero Superintendent 

Dr. C. A. Weber, who two years ago 
left Illinois to become an associate pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of 
Connecticut, has returned to the State as 
superintendent of schools at Cicero. Mr. 
C. V. Winkler continues as assistant sup- 
erintendent in charge of business affairs, 
a position which he assumed in 1944. 

Dr. M. Jay Blaha, as school psychologist 
and co-ordinator of counseling services, is 
inaugurating a new service in the Cicero 
schools this year. Dr. Blaha, before coming 
to Cicero, was an assistant professor of 
Education at the University ef Connecticut. 


Miss Anabel Johnson 


Miss Anabel Johnson, instructor in for- 
eign language at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College from 1907 until her 
retirement in 1940, died at Frankfort, 
Michigan July 31. 

After graduating from Elmira College 
Miss Johnson studied two years in Ger- 
many and later attended Columbia Univer- 
sity, from. which she received her master’s 
degree in the field of history. She came to 
Eastern to teach history and languages but 
in later years taught in the field of 
languages only. 


Author of Two Books 


Dr. Kevin Guinagh, head of the foreign 
language department at Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, is scheduled to 
have two books published during the spring 
and early summer of 1946. The first to 
come off the Longmans Green and Com- 
pany Press is titled “Search for Glory.” It 
is essentially an historical novel on air 
travel. In the second book—a text on 
“Latin and Greek Literature in Trans- 
lation”—Dr. Guinagh has written the part 
concerned with Latin literature; his co- 
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authors Dr. Charles T. Murphy and Dr. 
Whitney J. Oates, both of Princeton Uni- 
versity. wrote the part concerned with 
Greek literature. 


Teaching Methods in Botany—— 
Subject of Article 

Dr. Ernest L. Stover, head of the depart- 
ment of botany at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, is co-author along with 
Dr. W. M. Gilbert, of the Personnel Bu- 
reau of the University of Illinois, of an 
article titled “The Objective Results of 
Different Teaching Methods in General 
Botany” scheduled for publication in a 
forthcoming issue of Educational Adminis- 
tration and Supervision. 


Graduate School Enrollment 


Thirty-one students have enrolled for 
graduate work during the fall quarter on 
the campus of the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College. 


Dr. Garwood Resigns 


Announcement that Dr. Irving Garwood 
is retired from the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College faculty, effective October 
1, has been made by Dr. Frank A. Beu, 
president of the college. He stated that Dr. 
Garwood had requested the retirement. 

Dr. Garwood had been head of the Eng- 
lish department since coming to Western 
twenty-two years ago and in addition to 
teaching had served as sponsor of the Can- 
terbury Club, Sigma Tau Delta, national 
honorary English fraternity, and as chair- 
man of the Assembly Program committee. 

Garwood, long recognized authority in 
his field, is the author of several texts of 
outstanding merit. Recently he has done 
research in connection with college assem- 
blies throughout America. 
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To Jim, Russia was just another isolated history lesson, with 
no real bearing on his life. Then this question in a recent Coronet 
article aroused his curiosity, and he learned about an influential 
power, able to color future history with its political doctrines. 
By showing Jim the connection between the large world and 
his small one—Coronet helped him to see the connection be- 
tween learning history and living it. 


Throughout- the country, thousands of students like Jim are 
seeing, through a Coronet window, how the facts of education 
blend into the pattern of everyday living. Their teachers have 
found that Coronet increases students’ respect for classroom 
lessons by taking them out of the classroom and relating 
education to life. 


Through Coronet’s “Education for Living,” Jim learned how 
important the study of social science was to his own future. 
Similar experiences with Coronet could be cited in connection 
with every other school subject. In the breadth and vitality 
of Coronet’s articles, Bookettes, special features, Picture 
Stories and Game Books, teachers everywhere are finding the 
perfect companion for their classroom plan of educating for 
living. 

Order Coronet for your students — by filling in the coupon and 
mailing it to Coronet’s Education Department TODAY. 
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Health for You, by Katherine Bruderlin 
Crisp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 West 
Lake Street, Chicago 6. Cloth. Illustrated, 
576 pages. Price, $1.80. 


Personal health, community health, and 
safety are major divisions of this text, 
which is planned to provide the secondary 
school student with the technical back- 
ground that will enable him to practice 
healthful living. The directness and clarity 
of the style of writing, and the use of many 
pen and ink drawings and photographs 
contribute to the effectiveness of the text. 
Numerous study aids and lists of supple- 
mental material follow each chapter. 


Investing in Yourself, by Ruth Strang. 
A Unit for High School Students, No. 4 of 
the Consumer Education Series, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 90 pages. Price, 
the single copy, 25 cents. 

Investing in Yourself is sound guidance 
for the critical years—educational guidance, 
vocational guidance—coupled with straight 
thinking about dollars and cents. It is writ- 
ten in plain, straightforward style, with 
many illustrative incidents, organized to be 
useful in a wide variety of courses and 
classroom situations. 


Time on Your Hands, a Unit for High 
School Students, prepared by William 
Van Til for The Consumer Education 
Study, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 122 pages. Price the single copy, 
25 cents. 

A program of action is woven into the 
fabric of discussion throughout the book. 
The student learns how to build new recre- 
ational interests and skills, how to plan 
recreation that will bring increasing plea- 
sure through the years. He is equipped with 
selected reference lists and sources of help- 
ful materials for a wide range of activities. 


Fact and Opinion, by William R. Wood, 
John D. Husband, and Francis L. Bacon. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
692 pages. Price, $2.20. 

Fact and Opinion includes editorials, news 
features, reviews, digests, articles—the 
short forms which play an increasing part 
in modern literary communication; and ex- 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


cerpts and condensations of the longer forms 
which provide practice in sustained reading. 
It is a collection aimed directly at the high- 
school student, to stimulate him to weigh 
values, to create and sustain interest in 
problems which he recognizes as being 
significant, and to extend understanding 
through wider reading. 


The Beginner’s American History, by 
D. H. Montgomery. Ginn and Company, 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 376 pages. Price, $1.12. 

This revision of a well-known intro- 
ductory textbook in American history is 
well adapted to use in the fourth grade. Its 
thirty-four life stories, which begin with 
Columbus and end with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, present leaders in war, in the political 
life of the Nation, in service to society, in 
science, in invention, and in business. It 
dramatizes ideals of conduct valued in our 
American democracy. 


Latin America: Twenty Friendly Na- 
tions, by Prudence Cutright, W. W. Char- 
ters, and George I. Sanchez. The Mac- 
millan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 450 pages. 

“Getting acquainted”’—the avowed aim 
of this junior high-school text—is inter- 
preted by the authors as acquiring a basis 
for understanding of the possibilities of 
friendship and cooperation between the 
United States and the other “Twenty 
Friendly Nations” of the Americas. Their 
history, geography, social and economic 
development are all drawn upon to improve 
the junior citizen’s understanding of our 
neighbors to the south. 

Essential Vocational Mathematics, by 
Claude H. Ewing and Walter W. Hart. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 266 
pages. Price, $1.60. 


Essential Vocational Mathematics pre- 
sents a first-year course for vocational 
students and for those in technical high 
schools who are not preparing to enter 
college. The mathematical needs of students 
in twenty-two vocational subjects are pro- 
vided for. Usefulness is the criterion in the 
choice and arrangements of subjects and 
topics within them. Arithmetic is stressed. 
The work in geometry, algebra and trig- 
onometry is limited to that which is useful. 
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Current Publications 


Inter-relationship of Reading and Spe'l- 
ing, by Emmett A. Betts, research profes- 
sor and director of the Reading Clinic at 
the School of Education of the Pennsy]l- 
vania State College, State College, Pem- 
sylvania. Reprinted from the Elementary 

English Review, 1945. Paper. 11 pages. 
Price, 30 cents. May be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Reading Clinic. 


The English Language in“American Edu- 
cation, prepared for the Modern Language 
Association of America by a special com- 
mittee, Thomas Clark Pollock, New York 
University, chairman. Paper. 32 pages. For 
sale by The Modern Language Association, 
100 Washington Square East, New York 3. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Compulsory Peacetime Military Train- 
ing, The Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Paper. 15 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
This is an expression of the unanimous 
conclusion of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation on the subject of compulsory 
peacetime military training after considera- 
tion of the current proposals relative to it. 


Education under Enemy Occupation: A 
collection of papers concerned with the 
effects of war and enemy occupation on 
education in nine countries in Europe and 
the Far East, prepared at the request of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. J. W. Studebaker, by the Ministers 
of Education, or their representatives, of 
the respective countries. The countries are: 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland. U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1945 No. 3. Paper. 79 pages. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 15 cents. 


Medical Care for Everybody? by Maxine 
Sweezy. One of a series of Recent Social 
Studies Pamphlets published by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Paper. 37 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

This is a study guide; conclusions are 
left to the reader. Arguments for and 
against various voluntary pre-pay plans, 
medical care clauses of the Social Security 
bill pending in Congress, and the compro- 
mise plan offered by the Pepper Subcom- 
mittee on Wartime Health and Education 
are examined. Program suggestions, ques- 
tions for discussion, and a bibliography are 
appended. 


Social Leadership, by Charles T.~Battin. 
U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 231, Defense Training 
Series No. 4. Paper. 42 pages. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 

While the secondary head reads, “Essen- 
tials of Conference Discussion Techniques 
of Special Value in Supervisory Training 
Programs in Connection with War Pro- 
duction Training,” the principles developed 
are of general application. 
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“Living Backgrounds” for Class Discussion 


se SIXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, in the busy little river town of Prescott, 
Wisconsin, seven high school boys pioneered, for those parts, in a way of 
keeping pace with happenings in history and American government. At the sug- 
gestion of their teacher, each of them subscribed for the weekly edition of the 
New York Tribune, and for three years they used it as supplemental study 
material. 


One of these boys, John Callahan, himself took to teaching, and now is 
Wisconsin’s State Superintendent of Public Instruction, an office he has held for 
twenty-five years. In the long stretch since his graduation he never has forgotten 
what that New York newspaper meant to him and his classmates. 


“It widened our view of what was going on in our own and other lands,” 
said Dr. Callahan recently. “It gave us a sort of ‘head start’ on events, achieve- 
ments and discoveries which, however important, couldn’t be included in text- 
books for several years, at least. It supplied a lot of good reading, and no end of 
material for hard-fought debates. 


“Of course, we had to dig out for ourselves the articles that would best serve 
as live aids in classroom and forum. That’s where today’s students have a decided 
advantage. In the Reader’s Digest intelligently sifted reapings from all fields of 
human endeavor are presented in a manner which makes them almost ‘living back- 
grounds’ for classroom discussion of affairs and trends. Briefly, clearly and in 
admirable English, these varied subjects are so entertainingly handled that they 
not only hold one’s interest, but prompt a desire to learn more about them. 


‘The Digest is a continuing and impartial ‘diary’ of the American way of 
life and the actual workings of our democracy. At a time when world welfare is 
to be so influenced by our course here at home, its value as an aid to the teaching 
of good citizenship increases the need for its use in our schools. The next few 
years will call for high loyalty to the ideals for which so many of our youth have 
suffered and died, and I feel that teachers will find this little magazine most 
helpful in guiding their classes to the kind of citizenship these heroes have so 
nobly typified.” 


The Reader's Digest 
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Health for You, by Katherine Bruderlin 
Crisp. J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 West 
Lake Street, Chicago 6. Cloth. Illustrated, 
576 pages. Price, $1.80. 


Personal health, community health, and 
safety are major divisions of this text, 
which is planned to provide the secondary 
school student with the technical back- 
ground that will enable him to practice 
healthful living. The directness and clarity 
of the style of writing, and the use of many 
pen and ink drawings and photographs 
contribute to the effectiveness of the text. 
Numerous study aids and lists of supple- 
mental material follow each chapter. 


Investing in Yourself, by Ruth Strang. 
A Unit for High School Students, No. 4 of 
the Consumer Education Series, National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Paper. Illustrated. 90 pages. Price, 
the single copy, 25 cents. 

Investing in Yourself is sound guidance 
for the critical years—educational guidance, 
vocational guidance—coupled with straight 
thinking about dollars and cents. It is writ- 
ten in plain, straightforward style, with 
many illustrative incidents, organized to be 
useful in a wide variety of courses and 
classroom situations. 


Time on Your Hands, a Unit for High 
School Students, prepared by William 
Van Til for The Consumer Education 
Study, National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.-C. Paper. Illus- 
trated. 122 pages. Price the single copy, 
25 cents. 

A program of action is woven into the 
fabric of discussion throughout the book. 
The student learns how to build new recre- 
ational interests and skills, how to plan 
recreation that will bring increasing plea- 
sure through the years. He is equipped with 
selected reference lists and sources of help- 
ful materials for a wide range of activities. 


Fact and Opinion, by William R. Wood, 
John D. Husband, and Francis L. Bacon. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts. Cloth. 
692 pages. Price, $2.20. 

Fact and Opinion includes editorials, news 
features, reviews, digests, articles—the 
short forms which play an increasing part 
in modern literary communication; and ex- 
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TEXTBOOK 
PUBLICATIONS 


cerpts and condensations of the longer forms 
which provide practice in sustained reading. 
It is a collection aimed directly at the high- 
school. student, to stimulate him to weigh 
values, to create and sustain interest in 
problems which he recognizes as being 
significant, and to extend understanding 
through wider reading. 


The Beginner's American History, by 
D. H. Montgomery. Ginn and Company, 
2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 376 pages. Price, $1.12. 

This revision of a well-known intro- 
ductory textbook in American history is 
well adapted to use in the fourth grade. Its 
thirty-four life stories, which begin with 
Columbus and end with Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, present leaders in war, in the political 
life of the Nation, in service to society, in 
science, in invention, and in business. It 
dramatizes ideals of conduct valued in our 
American democracy. 


Latin America: Twenty Friendly Na- 
tions, by Prudence Cutright, W. W. Char- 
ters, and George I. Sanchez. The Mac- 
millan Company, 2459 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 450 pages. 

“Getting acquainted’—the avowed aim 
of this junior high-school text—is inter- 
preted by the authors as acquiring a basis 
for understanding of the possibilities of 
friendship and cooperation between the 
United States and the other “Twenty 
Friendly Nations” of the Americas. Their 
history, geography, social and economic 
development are all drawn upon to improve 
the junior citizen’s understanding of our 
neighbors to the south. 

Essential Vocational Mathematics, by 
Claude H. Ewing and Walter W. Hart. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1815 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16. Cloth. Illustrated. 266 
pages. Price, $1.60. 


Essential Vocational Mathematics pre- 
sents a first-year course for vocational 
students and for those in technical high 
schools who are not preparing to enter 
college. The mathematical needs of students 
in twenty-two vocational subjects are pro- 
vided for. Usefulness is the criterion in the 
choice and arrangements of subjects and 
topics within them. Arithmetic is stressed. 
The work in geometry, algebra and trig- 
onometry is limited to that which is useful. 
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Current Publications 


Inter-relationship of Reading and Spell- 
ing, by Emmett A. Betts, research profes- 
sor and director of the Reading Clinic at 
the School of Education of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania. Reprinted from the Elementary 
English Review, 1945. Paper. 11 pages. 
Price, 30 cents. May be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Reading Clinic. 


The English Language in“American Edu- 
cation, prepared for the Modern Language 
Association of America by a special com- 
mittee, Thomas Clark Pollock, New York 
University, chairman. Paper. 32 pages. For 
sale by The Modern Language Association, 
100 Washington Square East, New York 3. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Compulsory Peacetime Military Train- 
ing, The Educational Policies Commission, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. Paper. 15 pages. Price, 10 cents. 
This is an expression of the unanimous 
conclusion of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the National Education As- 
sociation on the subject of compulsory 
peacetime military training after considera- 
tion of the current proposals relative to it. 


Education under Enemy Occupation: A 
collection of papers concerned with the 
effects of war and enemy occupation on 
education in nine countries in Europe and 
the Far East, prepared at the request of 
the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. J. W. Studebaker, by the Ministers 
of Education, or their representatives, of 
the respective countries. The countries are: 
Belgium, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 
Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland. U. S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1945 No. 3. Paper. 79 pages. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Price, 15 cents. 


Medical Care for Everybody? by Maxine 
Sweezy. One of a series of Recent Social 
Studies Pamphlets published by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Paper. 37 pages. Price, 15 cents. 

This is a study guide; conclusions are 
left to the reader. Arguments for and 
against various voluntary pre-pay plans, 
medical care clauses of the Social Security 
bill pending in Congress, and the compro- 
mise plan offered by the Pepper Subcom- 
mittee on Wartime Health and Education 
are examined. Program suggestions, ques- 
tions for discussion, and a bibliography are 
appended. 


Social Leadership, by Charles T. Battin. 
U. S. Office of Education, Vocational Di- 
vision Bulletin No. 231, Defense Training 
Series No. 4. Paper. 42 pages. For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Price, 10 cents. 

While the secondary head reads, “Essen- 
tials of Conference Discussion Techniques 
of Special Value in Supervisory Training 
Programs in Connection with War Pro- 
duction Training,” the principles developed 
are of general application. 
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HERE’S A CHANCE FOR YOUR ABLER SENIORS 
TO WIN ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIPS AT 





—: 


Next June, ten ambitious young men...who are 
high school seniors today ... will begin a 4-year 
Engineering Course at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology — with tuition fees and part of their 
living expenses provided for in advance! 

They will be the ten winners of George West- 
inghouse Scholarships ...a 5-year program which 
includes 4 years at Carnegie Tech, plus the equiv- 
alent of 2 years of practical work in Westinghouse 
plants — for which they are compensated at pre- 
vailing wages. 

Wouldn’t you be proud if members of your 
Senior Class were among these fortunate ten? 

If you have any boys in your graduating class 
who...in your judgment...can rank high in 


scholarship and leadership, encourage them to 
enter this competition, without delay. 

Final selection of winners of George Westing- 
house Scholarships (valued at $1,850 each) is 
based upon applicants’ general ability, engineer- 
ing aptitude, and qualities of leadership. 

Of course, they will be under no obligation to 
enter Westinghouse employment after graduation, 
nor does Westinghouse promise such employment. 


Scholarship applications must be received by 
February 1, 1946. So urge your abler Seniors 
to write for complete information, today. Ad- 
dress: Supervisor of Scholarships, Educational 
Dept. (STM-115), Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, 306 Fourth Ave., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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